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WHISKY 


Superiority Unqguestioned. 


For 104 years it has been the standard by which othet 
whiskies have been judged, but still stands pre-eminent. 


Guaranteed genuine only when bearing Branded Cork and Capsule. 


DUNVILLE & CO., Ltd., 


Royal Irish Distilleries, BELFAST. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words 

part thereof. Every Advertisement must be jamie All communicatic 
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17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received 
: Friday morning for the following week’s issue, 
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BEETLES—. 

Beetle coming into 
proper contact wath 
“ Keating’s”—DIE 


OP mane Pama Sey 8 el Se APE ONTARS, oe 
rs. Margary writes i—' 5 

F. Hodgson & Sons, Leeds, sending her another Pru- z ime ng ted Road, Coalville, Leicester, May éth. a Bousshold insects 
dential Brusselette Carpet.size 10) ft. by 12ft. Cheque . Cox, Esq., writes; “ Please send me two of 


enclosed, 11.6." Mrs. Margary states: “Ihave had | your Prudential Brusselette Carpets and Rugs, mf In men of allages. Why not write for 
several of these carpets during the lost sizteen amount 106 enclosed. The last we had from you f and get fit by the standard, scienti tt 
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(Dept. P.W.) Manufacta'rs., 
Importersand Merchants, 


I’ve found 
out where 
Mother hides 


If you paint a better picture, write === on: ire 
a better book, or make a better 3 


Toffee than your neighbour, 
though you build your house in a Wood, the 
World will make a beaten path to your door. 
22 years ago, John Mackintosh started making 
Toffee—making it better than it had ever been 
made before. The world recognised it—made that 
“beaten path” to the Toffee Mills, Halifax—then very 
small, but to-day the largest in the world. Beaten paths 
having been replaced by the “iron road,” John Mackintosh 
now pays the largest Railway Freight account of any 
firm in Halifax. And the account is growing fast since 
almost everybody’s been captivated by the great 
discovery — Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe. 


The daily spread for children’s bread 
It saves the butter bill. 


Make some delicious Laitova 
sandwiches to-day. © 


Yur grocer sells it, 
In Glass Fars: 6hd., 34d., and 2d. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Ltd. 
Cornbrook, Manchester. 
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EXTRA SPECIAL! 


More Good News for Our Readers. 
£100 FOR WEATHER PROPHETS. 


For some weeks past we have been busy devising 
a new form of competition which shall appeal to 
cvery one of our readers. Our arrangements 
arc now complete, and on this page you will find 
all about it. 

‘This is the time of year when everyone is 
heginning to shake off the effects of winter and to 
take a keen interest in the weather. What affects 
us more than anything is the temperature. If 
we get out of bed and find it cold and raw, we feel 
correspondingly depressed. If the air is warm 
and balmy, then we are in good spirits. 

As the holidays loom into sight we begin to get 
anxious as to whether we are going to have it 
hot or cold, wet or dry. And whenever we get the 
opportunity we have a glance at a thermometer 
tu sce what the temperature is. 

Some of you are excellent prophets, and can tell 
with unfailing certainty what the temperature 
is going to be the next day. 

We are now giving you an opportunity of exer- 
cising your judgment and ability in this direction 
and of putting it to practical use. And if you 
run through the announcement on the next 
columns you will at once sce exactly how to profit 
by vour knowledge. 

Those who have not yet thought much about the 
temperature can easily and readily acquire know- 
ledge by glancing at the weather reports in their 
caily paper. 

Anyway, let us invite you to read what we have 
to tell you, and then mark up your entry form to 
the best of your ability, and send it in. 

There is no entry fee. . 


VET ANOTHER £2 A WEEK. 


We are breaking all records by ofiering yet 
another £2 a Week for Five Years in the 
“ Middles ” contest. 

Prizes of this magnitude have been offered 
in one competition—sometimes under conditions 
which make it very unlikely to be won—but no 
paper has repeated this offer week by week as we 
are now doing. Already three prizes of £2 a Week 
for Five Years will, in a few days, have been won, 
and here is a fourth, Next week we shall offer 
yet another, 

And here you have an opportunity of acquiring 
® ccrlain income of £2 a Week for Five Years paid 
without fail, It is surely worth your while to make 
an effort to secure it, It has got to be paid to 
somebody, and is there any reason why it should 
tot be to you ? 

_A sum of money equivalent to £2 a Week for 
us ive Years has this week been lodged with Lloyds 
Rank, and directly the winner in this week's 
contest is discovered the Bank will pay it out to 
him with unfailing regularity. 

There is only one condition under which you can 
null this prize. You must send io the best 

Middle ” this week. 

So get to work at once. The result may be that 


you will be free from anxiety about money from 
bow until 1918, 
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SUMMER 
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CONTEST. 


£100 for Weather Forecasts. 


WILL IT BE HOT OR COLD? 


Now that summer is coming on we are 
all very anxious to know if we are guing 
to have a fine, hot summer or a cold, wet 
one, and the study of weather forecasts 
becomes a most fascinating occupation. 

In the rae a below we give you the 
names of twelve pairs of summer resorts, 
What yoy have to do is tostudy the weather 
forecasts and report;, and having decided 
what will be the highest temperature in 
each town next Friday, strike out, with 
your pen, the one town in each pair 
which, according to your calculation, will 
be cooler than the town opposite to it. 
Thus, supposing in the list Deal and 
Southport are given together, and you decide 
that Deal's temperature will be higher than 
that of Southport, strike your pen through 
Southport. 


. READ THIS ADVICE CAREFULLY. 


In order to determine what the temperature is likely to be in a given pisces it will Le advisable 


to consult the weather reports in the daily papers. You want to find out t 


e temperature for Friday. 


May 16th, so study the forecasts and reports for some days before and particularly those published 


on Wednesday and Thursday, May 14th and 15th. 


Possibly a forecast may tcll you that on the east 


coast it may be “generally fair and fine, with a humid, thunderstorm tendency, warmer,’’ while 


77 


on the west coast it may be 


inclined to showers, lower temperature.” Suppose one of the pairs of 


towns in the coupon was Blackpool and Felixstowe. With such a weather forecast as that given, it is 
practically certain that the temperature of Felixstowe, on the east coast, will be higher than that 
of Blackpool, on the west coast. You would therefore strike out Blackpool with your pen. In the 
same way you would deal with other towns in the coupon. The map above will show you whcre 


the summer resorts in the coupon are situated. 


Remember! Attempts must reach us not later than 5 p.m. next Thursday, May 15. 
We will pay the sum of £100 to the reader who sends in a coupon on which all the twelve towns 


with the lower temperature are struck out correctly. 
correct coupon, the sum of £25 will be paid to the 
nearly correct. 


In the event of no reader sending in an absolutely 
reader who sends in the coupon which is most 


The temperatures given in the daily weather report issucd by the Metcorological Office will bo 


regarded as correct in deciding the competition. 


Conditions with which Competitors must comply: 


1, Thename of the summer resort in each pair on the Coupon which io 
consider will have the lower maximum temperature on Friday, 
May 16th, must be crossed out. en you consider that the twe 
towns will both have the same maximum temperature, don’t cross 
out either. 

@ Names and addresses must be written in ink in the space rovided 
on the Entry Form. Typewriting and blacklead penc. cannot 
be accepted. 

3, When you have filled up the entry form, cut {t out and place it inan 
envelope addressed to the Editor of Pearson's Wreely, Henrietta 
Sireet, London, W.C, Mark your envelope “‘ Weatner No. 1,” in the 

1 an reais py &@ penny stam: “a rt attempts mane 
arrive not Jater n 6 p.m. ursdey, May tlempts arriving 
la disqualified. 


4. Competitors may send inas many entry forms as they wish, and any 
number of persons can inclose their Coupons in one envelope, 
provided the proper amount of postage is 

& The sum of £10 will be awarded to the competitor from whom the 
‘Editor receives an entry form which proves to be eurrect ac.:ording 
to the official temperatures issued by the Meteorological Office. Inthe 
event ofa tie thiseum will be divided. 

@ Should no competitor send in an absolutely correct entry form, £3 
‘will be awarded te the competitor who sends the entry form wh ch 
is most nearly correct. In event of a tie this sum will be divided 

¥. The Editor of Pearson’s Weekly will accept no re-ponsibility in regard 
to the loss or nun-delivery of any attempt submitted, and proof of 
posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

@& The temperatures (till 6 Re issued in the datly weather report of the 
Bleteorological Office will be regarded as correc’ in dec‘dit:g the ccm: 
petition. Iffor any unfore,een reason no maximum ‘eip tature ie 
r. corded by the Me teoro.ogical Office for one or swore towns in the 
Coupon, the record obtained by the Editor sbali be taken as 
correct. 


® No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the com- 
petition, and telegrams will nored. 
The published decision is final, and competitors may center on this 
ut.derstanding only. 


NO ENTRY FEE. 


I I 
PEARSON'S alc sa CONTEST 
o. 1. 


Cross ont the town in eaci pair which you consider will 
have tiie lower mtximun temperature un Friday, May 16th, 


OBAN HARROGATE 
SCARBOROUGH BLACKPOOL 
LLANDUDNO LOWESTOFT 
FELIXSTOWE TORQUAY 
MARGATE ILFRACOMBE 
FOLKESTONE TEIGNMOUTH 
HASTINGS BOURNEMOUTH 
BRIGHTON WESTON-SUPER- MARE 
ABERYSTWYTH EASTBOURNE 
SOUTHPORT DEAL 
SOUTHEND WEYMOUTH 

ST. ANDREWS RAMSGATE 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it assinal,and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions prinled in °*‘ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 

Signatur saiasevessses susasivecerecnissitiooseeseve ones neanden 


Address.issscocsessees Wo: TRS AEA aa Heda wvions Soniva 
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NEW SERIES OF SHORT STORIES. 


Tie Daring Exploits of Bunty, the Lady Who Pulled the Strings for “the Cause.” 


THE CASE OF 


Miss Barnspara Martry was by no means a fool, but, 
on the other hand, she was not the kind of girl who 
could be depended upon to take care of herself and hold 
her own in all circumstances. 

As a governess she was exceptional, which was 
pes by the posts that came her way, but not even 

cr dearest fricnds ever held her up as a shining 
example of wideawake worldliness among women. 
You could trust her to look after other people's children 
far bettcr than to look after herself. 

This being so, Miss Barbara Martin did not, of 
course, regard tho distinctly pretty girl who got into 
her carriage just as the train was leaving Eastbourne in 
the light of anything but a perfectly ordinary fellow- 
traveller. 

She did casually notice that the girl Jeaned out of 
the carriage window at Lewes all the time they were in 
the station, and that she waved her handkerchief in 
aig to someone when they got to Victoria, but 
none of this aroused much interest in the mind of Miss 
Barbara Martin. She was far too taken up with 
the prospect of her new post—she was going to be 

verness to the two children of Mr. Peter Rickman- 
aa the Financial Secretary of his Majesty's 
Government—to think of anything but it just then. 

Coeanecly. when almost as soon as the train had 
stopped, an elderly lady approached her carriage, and, 
with a little questioning smile, asked if Miss Martin 
were there, the girl cagerly assented. 

“Ah, how do you do?” said the elderly lady. “I 
have becn sent to meet you. I have a car hero; will. 
you come with me ? ” 

** But my luggage!” began Barbara; ‘it’s all 
in the van at the back, except this——” 

“The footman will attend to all your luggage,” 
the clderly lady assured her, leading the way to a big, 
luxurious motor-car, drawn up among the long lino of 
waiting vehicles, and following her inside. “It will 
all be brought on prey e are to go on without 
waiting for it. I am the housekeeper. I was sent to 
mect you in case you felt lonely on your arrival.” 

“That was very kind of Mrs. Rickman-Pryce,” 
murmured the girl, ‘I hardly know London at all, 
you know.” 

Ten minutes later the car drow up at a big substan- 
tially built house at one end of a row of similar houses. 

Miss Martin followed the elderly lady up four or 
five broad steps and found herself in a biggish hall. 

“ Let us go in here, and then I will say that you have 
arrived,” suggested her pilot, showing her into a cosy, 
essentially feminine little room. 

With a little nod she left the governess. A minute 
passed, and then, rather to the girl's surprise, she 
returned with a tall, severely plain, bespectacled, 
determincd-looking woman. 

** Miss Martin ?”? asked the newcomer. 

The girl bowed. 

* Yes.” 

“ Well, Miss Martin, you mustn’t be frightened or 
distressed in any way, but you have been brought here 
on false pretences ’’— Barbara Martin started nervously 
and her face suddenly changed colour—“ but I give 
you my word of honour that no harm shall befall 
you, and that you 
shall go to Mrs. 
Rickman- Pryce at 
the first possible 
moment.” 

“What do you 
mean ?—I_ don’t— 
don’t understand! 
Who are you?” 
a:ked the girl jerkily 
and fearfully. 

Ss * Representatives 

' of the Feminine 
Franchise Federa- 

The housckecper led the way (0 tion—the Militant 

a big niotur-car. Suffragettes, you 

know. Our orders 

are to keep you here as long as we are told to do 

eo. I cannot tell you any more than this, because 

I do not know any more. My friend and myself are 

mercly members of the rank and file, liable to carry out 
any orders given us for the fui t‘:erance of our cause.” 

She turncd to her fricnd, the housekceper. 


‘more, Molly darling,” she said, 


MISS MARTIN. 


“Jane dear, ring up headquarters and say that 
Miss Martin is safely with us, will you? They are 
waiting to hear of her safe arrival.” ‘ 4 


Peter Rickman-Pryce and his wife stared at each 


other in almost incredulous, startled amazement, - 


and then the woman turned once again to her child. 

“Tell daddy and me exactl what happened once 
wing the charmingly 
pretty little daughter of theirs to her. “Tell us 
everything—all you can remember—so that we can get 
Dickie back home.” 

‘* Miss Martin said, ‘I will go for a walk with Dickie 
now, and you go home in the taxi-cab, and give this 
letter to mammy or daddy,’”’ said the child. ‘* Then 
I camo home in the taxi-cab, and there was nothing to 
pey because Miss Martin had paid it. Will it be long 

‘ore Dickie comes back to play with me?” 

‘No, not long,” said her father. ‘* You run along 
now and have your dinner, Molly, and we'll soon 
find Dickie.” 

As the child left the library the bell of the telephone 
in the corner rang. With an impatient remark, the 
Financial Secretary walked over to it and picked up 
the receiver. , 

** Yes?” he said sharply. 

“I want to speak to Mr. Rickman-Pryce, please, or 
Mrs. Rickman-Pryce, if he is not at home,” said a 
woman’s voice, a soft, rather pleasant voice. 

“This is Mr. Rickman-Pryce speaking. Who are 
you, please ?” 

‘** Oh "—there was a momentary pause, and then: 
“T am Bunty.” 

The Financial Secretary said nothing for a moment 
or two, and his 
wife, watching him, 

és and © instinctive 

feeling that the call 
concerned both of 
them, saw his eyes 
flash and two grim 
little lines come 
round the corners 

- of his prim, cean- 
shaven mouth. 


“I mean the 

To Miss BMartin’s surprise, she Mysterious person 

returned with a severely plain, Who pulls the strings 

bespectacled, determined-looking in the causo of 

woman, Votes for Women,” 

came back the reply 

—and there was a faint sound of a rather pretty little 

laugh at the other end. ‘I want to talk to you, and 
you had better listen, Mr. Rickman-Pryce.” 

- am listening,” said the Financial Sccretary 
coldly. 

“Very well. To begin at the beginning, the girl 
who came to you as porerees yesterday evening was 
not Miss Martin at all. Miss Martin is being detaincd 
by some of our members at present.” 

“I see,” said Peter Rickman-Pryce, concealing his 
surprise. ‘ You seem to know quite a lot about the 


“Ido; I know everything. I arranged it all. That 
is what I am for, and that is why I am called Bunty. 
Somebody has to pull the Suffragette strings, and now 
that it has become customary to arrest our known chief 
on charges of conspiracy, the leadership of the Feminine 
Franchise Federation has devolved upon me, who am 
unknown to all but one of our number, and entirely 
unknown to the police.” 

“ This is all very ig net | if not exactly news to 
me,” interrupted the Financial Secretary impatiently ; 
“ but you didn’t ring me up to tell me it and nothing 
more, I take it?” 

The voice at the other end of the wire became 
suddenly icy. 

7 “If you are going to talk like that, Mr. Rickman- 
ryce——” 

“I beg your pardon,” broke in the man. ‘“‘ Please 
go on.” 

“ Very well; but you must permit me to tell you the 
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8 in my own way. Please understand that.’ 
Sutecan: betes bit his lip, but he said nothing ; ae 
the voice went on: “ The exchange of girls—teil 31, - 
Rickman-Pryce from me that she really ought to J,.: 5 
@ personal interview with her governe:ses If, 
engaging them ; it is just as well to sce a aii] in 1!» 
flesh, even if she does come from one’s own sisicr— + ; 
made at Victoria Station, and, of course, our «),| 
brought Miss Martin’s luggage with her. I hope vou sy 
listening ? simi 

“ Yes,” said the Financial Secretary. Te dil) 
add that he was also vainly cudgelling his briiis +, 
think of some plan of having the speaker seized |... 
she should leave the telephone, “ Yos, Iam bs 
ing.” 

“‘ Now, I have just heard that the girl haz a: 
plished what she was sent to accom))!i-: 
minutes ago I rang up Mrs. Martha Ogk . 
hcadquarters—I always ring up, and am eves rs: - 
an seen, and Mrs. Ogleworthy is the only poi si 
who knows who I 

am—and she told 
me——”’ 

“7 know,” in- 
terrupted Poter 
Rickman-Pryce. 

“Then you have 
got the letter the 
girl was instructed 
to send back to 
you?” 

“Yes, I have 

‘ot it.” 

“ Well ? ” 

The Financial 
Secretary was silent Z 
2 & moment. “Tell Daddy and writit} 

en : pened once move, faring.’ 

“IT understand,” : ¢ 
he said, with slow dcliberation, “that vou Lavo 
kidna, my youngest child and thet you w.!l 
return him to me on a certain condition :” 

“Yes. You are the greatost opponent of wome.'s 
suffrage alive. To-morrow thenew Bill to ive wor 4 
the vote reaches a critical stageinthe Ifouse, Voi sh! . 
Mr. Rickman-Pryce, we fear your power: of + ‘ 
the opposition to it immensely. You Cy 
most dangerous rock in its passage—< 1° 
easily wreck it completely, and throw 1: 
beginning again. So we have, as you put it, k 
your son in order to try and strike a bargain w 

“In that case,” cricd tho Financiai $ 
losing control of himself, “ I'll see you 
you in Hades before I'll agroe to any such th 

He banged the receiver on its hool:, w 
moment or two, and then grabbed it up «sci. 

“Exchange!” he called. “ Exchanee! t 
number was speaking to me a moment azo: Qui ik', 

lease |” 

“A Piccadilly Circus call office,” reptird o:e of ie 
operators. 

“ Give me Scotland Yard, then!" snapped the: 
But he felt that the chances of the police tincdi - 
son were desperately slender ones. For a mot. 
this mysterious Bunty had eluded the whole oi!» 
detectives in a will-of-the-wisp fashion thit 2! 0° | 
on the uncanny. 

s 


® * * 

By lunch-time on the following day the Proves) 
Secretary’s other child, the little girl Mollie, }ad [sa 
kidnapped. 

Two hours after Peter Rickman-Pryce bel <9 1° 
ceremoniously rung off the elusive Buaty, Mi 2) 0' 
had made her belated appearance at his hw: . 
least the girl who came said she was Mi-s 3/10. « 
there was every reason to beliove that s! mh 

She remained unshaken under the cr 
to which she was subjected ; she had vai‘o-:-. 
genuine means of identification about licr. 
—although she had no clear idea of where ~ 
taken—of how she was met and trapped 
Station rang true; and, above all, 
“Suffragette detectives’ called in to see 2 
her declared that she was quite unknown 1 

But despite all these precautions the ir! 
the real Miss Martin at all. Bunty made no 
that when she rang up the Financial 5...) 
the girl and Mollie had failed to return from : 

“You were exceedingly rude to me yes 
a would not listen to any reason or w aa 

er voice—the same pretty musical voice-over ' 
wire. ‘ But that, after all, is your busines. Nts." 
I cannot make’ you give me that politeness whis 
woman looks for from a man, I can at Icast make ):4 
listen to reason, I hope.” a 

Peter Rickman-Pryce ground his tecth, ard 0's 
went on: 

“You see, we have been too clever for yuu ss) 
Mr. Rickman-Pryce.” . i 

“ You have prostrated my wife,” said the Pion! 
Secretary sharply. “She did not sleep at ali 1" 
night, and now she is completoly overcums. \°" 
might have thought of the offect upon the me) 
even if my feelings as a father are nothing to 30" 
He spoke Yevell , but he could not wholly keep 4} 0 
of anger out of his tone. 


On pase 1173 begins our new serial story entitled: “His Woman of Uystery.” 


Wek ENDING 
May 17. 1913. 
aS i 

“Tam sorry about your wife, Mr. Rickman-Pryco— 
yery sorry. But she need not fear for the safety and 
well-being of her children ; they are together now, and 
are being looked after with every care and comfort 
that thought and money can gre them. They are 
quite happy, 1 am told, and Miss Martin—the real 
Miss Martin this time—shall bring them back to you 
and their mother safe and sound directly you give me 
your word of honour to fall in with our suggestions. 
We ask for no better pledge than your word of honour, 
Mr. Rickman-Pryce.” 

There was no reply for some moments. Peter 
Nickman-Pryce st at the telephone, holding the 
receiver to his ear and looking down at the floor. 
‘there was a hard look about his mouth and his eyes— 
tle lool: of a man approaching a crisis. 

Mentally, as he had done fifty times during the past 
twenty-four hours, he balanced tho alternatives. In 
j.is mind’s oye he pictured a pair of scales. On one 
side were his children and his wife; on the other his 
rame and his carecr. Must he take sides, or was 
there a middle course ? 

~ Suppose,” he said at Iength—‘ suppose I do give 
yo. my word, how do you suggest I carry it out?” 
“~T suggest that you do not go to the House of 

. Commons to-night or 
until the Bill has been 
debated or voted 
upon; that you take 
, no further part, for or 
against, in it. You 
can easily be indis- 
posed, called out of 
town on urgent family 
business—any excuse 
will do. No one will 
suspect anything ; not 
more than five or six 
people know what has 
taken place, and it 


ihe Meee) eae a pire 

vito th tele ‘ 
‘ore telephone and picked ap not got into the 

newspapers. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ I have taken care of that ; I cannot 
Lave the matter made public.” 

* You can rely upon us to say nothing to the Press.” 

A min had come into the library as she spoke. 
Peter Rickman-Pryce glanced up <a caught sight of 
Li- face; it was very grave-looking. 

* Well, doctor?’ he whispered. 

“ You must give in--if you want her to be sure of 
Ife,” said the doctor quietly. 

‘The Financial Secretary cleared his throat. ‘‘ Are 
you there 2”? he asked. 

~ Yes," replied the voice at the othor end. 

“When can you send them back to us?” 

* Within half-an-hour.”’ 

* Please do so, then!” 

“You pledge me your word of honour, then ?” 
_ Yes, I pledge you my word of honour,” said Peter 
ickman-Pryce dully, hanging up the receiver. 

He had thrown his decision into the scale ; he was a 
man—a husband arid a father first, a politician second. 

(Anotier of Bunty’s daring exploits next week.) 


“ON THE CURB.” 

“Were these shares dealt with on the American 
Stock Exchange?’ asked one of the members of 
the Marconi Committee recently. ‘‘ No,” replied 
the witness; “on the curb.” 

‘The curbstone brokers referred to in this answer 
are probably the happiest band of busincss men 
it is possible to find. 

They have a good reason for their light-hearted- 
ness too, Situated all along the curb of one of the 
principal financial thoroughfares, Broad Street, 
tucy do what is called a standing business, and do 
not have to pay the rather extravagant sum of 
$0,000 dollars for a seat in the American ’Change. 

One of the most amusing thi 
stone brokers is the way in which they do busincss, 

One of the members who had a sing-song voice 
ras commissioned by a client to buy a block of 

Bay State Gas” shares. Every now and again 
above the din he would be heard singing out, 

I'll give thirty-five for “Bay State Gas.” 
Presently a broker who had some of these shares 
to scll sang back in imitation, “I'll take you up 
at thirty-six.” 
& The near-by brokers were so amused at this 
ittle concert that they also made a habit of putting 
bids and offers in verse and singing them. The 
custom spread, and since that time little ducts 
‘ike the following are often perpetrated : 

Offer : “ Who wants Railroads at twenty-three ?” 


Reply: “If you knock off a point you can soll 
aaa to me.” 
iy 


Offer: “ Valley Ice at twenty-two I will sell.” 

Reply: “ At that price you'd be lucky to sell 
them in—well.” 
ao the last case the broker's reply unmistakably 
‘hows that there is no business doing. 


—I want a rhyming cowplet criticising it. 


about the curb-- 
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THE WORLO’'S BEST STORIES. 


‘ Upp? iser Talc 


Entertaining a Duke Unawares. 

A story of the Duke of Argyll is being told in 
connection with a recent trade exhibition at 
Olmypia. 

The Duke paused at a stall to examine some 
patent chimney-pots. . 

“Tam troubled very much with smoke at my 
house in Scotland,” he said to the attendant; 
“you may send me some of these chimney-pots.”” 

Messiaen og said the attendant, who did 
not recognise his customer, ‘‘ may I ask your name 
and address ?” . : 

“Send them to the Duke of Argyll, at Rose- 
neath,” replied the Duke. 

“ Yes, sir, but what name ? ” said the attendant. 
But the Duke moved off, and somebody kindly 
explained to the attendant who his customer was. 

‘Bless me,’ remarked the attendant, “I 
thought he was a publican, and I took ‘The Duke 
of Argyll’ to be the name of his pub!” 


Those True-born Highlanders! 

A sHorT time ago, it appears, there was a sug- 
gestion that the kilts of a certain Highland regiment 
should be discarded in favour of trousers. 

Somebody objected that the men would be dis- 
satisfied with this change, and the Colonel, who, 
as the descendant of a long line of Scottish lairds, 
is always eager to uphold the old traditions, gave 
orders that a census of the regiment should be taken 
in order to find out what the men themselves 
thought about the proposed change. 

The census was taken, and when the sergeant 
finally appeared with the result of it, he announced 
that only three men objected to the change. 

“Only three!” exclaimed the Colonel. sadly. 
‘* Who are those three true Highlanders ? ” 

The sergeant glanced at his list and read out the 
names: “They are, sir, Patrick Doolan, Hans 
Steinbrenner, and Moses Isaacs.’’ 


uite Simple. 

Tuz Bishop of Richmond once told this story 
about his father. 

He was a farmer, and one year he took it into 
his head to grow flax, so he sowed the seed, and, 
having a good crop, he sent it away to be made into 
a tablecloth. 

Some time later, when seated at dinner, he 
remarked to a lady near him: “I grew this table- 
cloth myself.” 

“Did you really?” she answered, apparently 
much astonished. After a momentary pause she 
asked the rather fatuous question: “‘ How did you 
manage it?” 

It was plain from her tone that she had no idea 
how tablecloths came into existence, so the old 
farmer lowered his voice mysteriously as he replied : 
“* If you'll promise not to tell anyone, 1’ll tell you.” 

The lady promised eagerly. 

“Well,” proceeded the farmer, still in the same 
mysterious tone, “J planied a napkin!” 


Do Cars Walk? 

Att “ bulls” are not exported from Ireland. 

At a recent meeting a Glasgow bailie remarked 
that twelve years ago he would never have dreamt 
of voting for ee | tramcars. 

“Now,” he added, “if I do not take a car on 
Sunday morning, it isn’t because of conscientious 
objections, but because I can walk there faster 
than the car can!” 


Still Hoping, However. 
A PROVINCIAL correspondent tells this pathetic 
little story. 
He says that in the heart of Cheshire not long ago 
he came upon a small boy who was fishing moodily 
with an improvised rod and hook in the muddy 
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waters of a canal. He seemed to have about him 
all the untiring patience and dogged perseverance 
necessary for the gentle art of angling, but at the 
moment he was clearly far from happy. He paid 
no attention to anybody, says the man who tells 
eis but mournfully pursued the matter in 
and. 
What are you doing 2?” he was asked. 
‘ Fishin’ for snigs,” he replied in a lifeless voice. 
‘What are snigs 2?’ was the next question. 
“TI dunno,” he replied drearily ; ‘I ain't never 
caught one yet.” 


Another Charlie. 

A story connccted with Mr. Charles Schwab, 
the American millionaire, comes from New York. 

Mr. Schwab, who is very fond of farcical comedy, 
one day asked his scoretary to get him a couple of 
tickets for Charley's Aunt. 

The secretary summoned a page. 

“ Telephone to the —— Theatre,”’ he said, “ and 
get a couplo of tickets for Charley’s Aunt.” 

The page, apparently rather shocked at the 
secretary's familiarity, rang up the theatre booking- 
office and called: ‘“‘ Please send round a couple of 
tickets for Mr. Schwab’s aunt.” 


More Courteous. 

In her new book, “The Marricd Life of Queen 
Victoria,” Mrs. Jerrold says that Prince Albert 
was very particular that people should be called 
by their proper names. 

During his first visit to Scotland he overheard 
somebody in the course of conversation mention 
Ben Lomond, the famous mountain. This seemed 
to the Prince a very familiar way of talking, and ho 
always discouraged such familiarity. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 

* Ben Lomond,” replied the cquerry. : 

“Oh,” replied the Prince, coldly emphasising 
the correction, “ you mean Benjamtn Lomond !”’ 


Very Much in Earnest. 

Mr. Forses-Ropertson’s revival of O¢hello 
at Drury Lane recalls the story of the well-known 
actor-manager who put on the play with himself in 
the title-rdle. 

A friend who attended the performance on the 
first night was greatly struck by @ most realistic 
struggle the actor-manager had in the last act with 
the actor who played Tago. After the performance 
he went round to his friend’s dressing-room to com- 
pliment him on his performance. 

“ And that was a most realistic fight you had 
with Iago in the last act,” he went on. “J thought 
you were really going to choke the life out of him. 
You seemed very much in earnest.” 

“In earnest ?”’ echoed the actor-manager. “I 
should just think I was! Why, didn’t you notice 
that the confounded fellow was trying to push mo 
out of the limelight!” 


Very Familiar Indeed! 

Mr. Justice Lawrascr, who used to be a very 
ardent golfer in his younger days, and still takes 
a keen interest in the game, recently told this 
story of a boy who appeared Icfore him as a 
witness in a case down for hearing. 

He was quite a little chap, about ten or so, and 
the judge looked rather doubtfully at him as ho 
stepped into the witness-box. Before the oath 
was administered he thought he would make quite 
sure that the boy understood the awful solemnity 
of the matter in hand. 

“ Are you familiar with the nature of an oath ?”” 
he asked gravely. 

“ Of course I am,” replied the youngster sharply. 
“You don’t scem to recognise me, sir; Im your 
caddie!” 


Disposing of His Half. 

LANcASHIRE men are very fond of dogs, but 
there are limits, and a prominent dog fancier 
was not over pleased when he came home one night 
recently and found that his son had bought a 
tired-looking mongrel. 

“How mooch didst thee gie for the dog?” 
he asked. 

“ Five shillings,” replicd the son. 

“Tell thee what A’ll do,” remarked the father, 
“ A’ll go shares wi thee. A’ll gie thee half-a- 
crown for ma share.” 

The son agreed, and the half-crown was paid 
over. Then the fancier went on: ‘ A’ll tak’ tail 
end, an’ A’m goin’ to kick my half outen t'dour,” 

And he did. 


mw 
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Kings oF rhe Turf | SQuAshiNe WiGKED EDITORS, 
The Romance and Tragedy of Racing. 


When the Police Have Deemed It Necessary to 
Raid Newspaper Offices. 

No. 1.FRED ARCHER. Iv is only very infrequently that newsparer 
offices in this country are raided by the police, t!.:- 
supposing that you are unable to fulfil your Derby editors arrested, and the journals theneclic; 
engagement ?” suppressed, as happened the other day in c;,. 
** About £2,000,” replied Archer. nection with the SurFRaGETTs, the official 14 

‘Good gracious !”” ejaculated the great surgeon, of the militant suffragists. 

startled out of his ‘equanimity for once. “ You 

may well say that what I am in my profession you 
Ir the truc test of merit be success, then there | are in yours ; 1 only wish that my profession were 


Such things have happened, however. 

For instance, in January, 1911, an anare:.). 
never was a jockey like Freddie Archer. _ | half as profitable as yours.” 
For a short period, during the heyday of his-| It is no use protending that Archer was a favourite 


seized in Soho, and its editor was clapjad its 
prison on a criminal charge. In 1007, to. « 
number of copies of a similar paper rejoins» 
in the title of the RED Frac oF Axaciiiy, woe 
seized by the police in the East End «i !ond.n 
and confiscated, although in this case 5 jri-c. 
cutions followed. 

Very different, though, was the scqucl to ile 
arrest of Johann Most, the editor of the uieis 
at the time of the assassination of the |: 1 
Alexander of Russia in 1881. This paper. pui- 
lished in London, but printed the Gone 
language, had a very large circulation aint 
Continental anarchists, and it was fer... in 
example must be made, the more st... iv 
particular issue of the journal on which t's). .«- 
cution was based openly glorified tis iuciss 
crime that had been perpetrated in St. }.t.. bon, 


communist publieation named the LrBervion was 

fame, he won one race for each one he lost ; and from | amongst his fellow jockeys, for he was not. This 
the beginning of his racing career in 1870, until | was no doubt largely owing to his ficrce, almost 
1886, the year of his death, he was first past the | savage, style of riding, which caused even the 
post in 2,746 out of the 8,084 races he rode in. . | most experienced am the older school to lose 

He won the Derby five times, the Oaks four | both their nerve and ir judgment ‘when the 
times, the St. Leger six times, the Two Thousand | terrible “ Tinman ” was up egainst them. 
Guineas five times. No wonder he became a In private life, however, he was well liked, and 
popular idol. Between the year 1876, when he won | many are the tales that are told of his generosity 
lis firet City and Suburban and his first Ascot Gold | to those less fortunate than himself. 
Cup on aaa i? cory vies pt his fifth Cheated by Two “ Bookies.” 
Derby on Ormonde, he a ever-increas- : _ f 2 
ing tain of followers who backed him in practically | ; on bg bedi came to him begging for a tip, and 
every race he rode in, irrespective of his mounts. ag one Ae coms a. Aeuatie obun oti 
lt was, “ Archer up, and never mind the gee-gee.” : come from the Gaughter of an o 

is a in a sense their blind faith in bim was a Her father, she said, was “on the 
justified for what Archer did not know about horses | Tecks ”” and very ills ‘would Archer send her, in 
was hardly worth knowing. return for her last shilling, @ tip that would at! and advocated similar murders c: 

least enable them to win a few pounds “to kecp | .vereions elsewhere. 

His First Mount a Winner. the home together.” Touched by the pathetic | ““Most’s paper was suppressed, and he!) a. « 
eter penal born in alae weet ape ee cer on iat the isle ting was o | et Ee ne ee al oe” cad i 
he was brought into constant contact with thorough- | “ plant,” originatin, - the fertile brains of : couple about forty sheets of foolscap, and vet ty 
lreds hesaed as soon as he could toddle, ard when pin or “ bookies.” P*° | imprisonment with hard labour for sinter. worth. 
barely twelve years old he rode his first race in Th D 1 : Turkish Bath On his reloase he went to New York, wove reu st 

‘ sable eae Athol Daisy to victory in the ree Days 10 & THRE Seth: in dire poverty some few years ago. 
cae Mandira at Chesterfield Thie was on On October 18th, 1886, the famou jockeys} Another similar case had to do with t. >! 
Ne a, es 28th F870 when he ean serving his crossed to Ireland to fulfill an engagement to ride | wean. Its offices were raided, aul 
ae as an ap rontios Ja the racing stables of the | ne of Lord Londonderry’s horses. He won the | arrested, owing to a series of viv. 
well-known rte “Matt” Daweon Next day race, and returned immediately afterwards to | glorifying the acts of certain English oo 
he won another mace on the same 60 w London. Then on, without rest or refreshment of any | who had made bombs, and had ploticd t. 
After that, however, came a sie of losses kind, to his residence, where for three whole days | public benikd ings in Walsall and clsewhors, 
fourteen in all: and this run of ill-luck continued he deprived himsclf of food, y sageer nearly the The man who ran it was sentenced to ej 
cver the next season, when out of thirty-six races whole of his waking hours in his private Turkish | ment for eighteen months, and his payor wo 
le rode in he only succeeded in winning three. bath. By these means he was able to ride St. | bidden to be printed or circulated. 
“But all the while he was gaining valuable experi- Mit at hg ae. ‘it the Cambridgeshize, but the | Yet acing and eter 3 recent a 
. : ; effort cost him his lle. suppression the authboritics of a nev: 
ag mi, SAS bd bn —_ miportanhs hay Lg A chill set in, followed by congestion of the lungs. published oh Dritish soil, ocourred in ce 
coveiewn ie had sstablished his reputation as a He became delirious, and, being left by his nurse | with o seditious print that was issued iron 
fearless Hded for a moment, he jumped out of bed, got possession | House, Highgate, by the notorious Hinda es 
; : of a revolver, and blew out his brains. Krishnavarma, and which was alleged tu [as 


a iy on ah sac oe Ri ah Thus died, at the carly age of twenty-nine, the | advocated the assassination of officials in fend 

course, at Tattenham Corner, where even the mast world’s most famous professional rider. and elsewhere. : : . 
e, : ' : Next week: ‘The Magnificent Marquess o In this case, plant and paper were scize?,' i the 

papermames ochre Hr rar poise © Hastings. i / editor fled to Paris and so escaped arrest. 


by swerving outwards, Archer never hesitated to 
gallop at top speed down the bend of the hill, often 
shaving the railings so closely as to cause the 
nearest spectators to shrink back in afiright. 

His rivals said that this sort of thing could never 
last ; that he was bound, sooner or later, to break 
his neck, or at least cripple himself for life. But 
he never did. Indeed, his accidents, due to his 
riding, were few and trivial. 

‘¢ You May Drive to the Derby.’ 

Once, however, he was badly “savaged” by a 
lorse named Muley Edris, and in this connection 
an amusing anecdote used to be current. 

Archer went to Sir James Paget, the eminent 
surgeon, to have his wounds dressed, and when the 
operation had been completed he asked anxiously 
how long they would take to heal. To this Sir 
James replied that unless complications set in he 
cought to be vp and about again in three or four 
weeks. 

“Then,” said Fred, making a rapid mental 
calculation, “I shall be fit for the Derby?” 
““Ye-es,” answered Sir James, “I think you may 
go to the Derby.” 

“But,” persisted Archer, considerably puzzled, 
“ T mean shall I be fit to ride 2?” 

“Better drive—better drive,” was the discon- 
certing reply. 

“Tam afraid you do not know who I am,” 
said Archer. 

“No,” said the pusren pole staring hard at 
the patient’s visiting-card, “I eee I have the 
Loneur of receiving Mr. Archer, but——” 

‘Well, Sir James,” broke in Fred, “I think I 
can truthfully say that what you are in your pro- 
fession I am in mine; I am Fred Archer, the 
jockey.” 


- 
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“Indeed,” responded Sir James, “ now I under- | time, # moet attractive coloured 
stand. “And, pray, what would be your loss sige ne hee ee Se Tonton, W.C., we shall be happy to post & copy ‘ 


—For the five best criticisms I will give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards ‘‘ Mystery.” (See page 1190.) 


THIS GREAT NEW SE 


HIS 


The Story of a Man Who Went 
Through Fire and Water for the 
ake of Love. 


CHAPTER L 
The House in the Woods. 

A HALy suppressed scream, then out of the 
darkness 8 woman’s form emer Beresford 
Farren had only just avoided a violent collision ; 
he had been conscious of the rapid approach 
of something ot somebody, he had stepped 
hastily aside and something dived by, stopped, 
then spoke. It was a woman’s voice he heard, 
and the woman was breathing heavily. 

“ Who is that—who ?” 

He found his arm clutched violently and a face 
peered closely into his, In the distance Vesuvius 
yrumbled and fretted like a monster held in 
Jeash, to the left the lights of Naples flickered 
and spluttered like will-o’-the-wisps ; behind, the 
blue waters of the Bay; in front the narrow 
silent lane, its winding length just distinguish- 
able in the darkness, down which the woman 
bad run. 

“Speak!” It was the woman’s voice again. ~ 

He liked that voice, there was a quality in it sugges- 
tive of strength; he wished he could have scen her 
‘ace; it was impossible, for, apart from the gloom, 
it was veiled. 

“Are you English 2" There was a note of eager- 
293, . 

. I am ! ” 

“Thank God!" Then she added immediately, 
‘Will you come with me at once?” She took a 
step from him up the narrow lane. 

“Yes, but——” 

She broke in on him, ‘* Don’t ask questions ’’— 
speaking unevenly, for she was still out of breath—“ I 
can tell you nothing. Will you come?” 

She was back by his side, her hand on his sleeve 
again; he could feel that it trembled. 

“You are an Englishman—you said so, will you 
come?’ she went on quickly, “it might mean the 
saving of a human life!’ 

Farren felt the influence of this woman’s perso- 
nality on him, his pulse quickened a trifle. 

“Til come!” he said. He-hadn’t taken a dozen 
steps before he realised he was acting in a foolish 
manner, for the road led away from ths village into 
the country, darkness on all sides, save for the lights 
of Naples and those few in the village below and on 
the Bay beyond. On they pressed. Suddenly the 
woman left the road and struck up a narrow path; 
n the distance it was just possible to distinguish a 
dlack mass of trees. 

He drew up. ‘‘ Where are you taking me?” he 
leinanded. 

“Are you afraid—an Englishman ? ” 

Her tones annoyed him. ‘‘ No, but you must admit 
t's a bit strange.” 

“T can tell you nothing!" There was impatience 
n her voice. 

“Then I go no further!” 

“A life may be in danger !” 

“It's quite true—it might be mine!” 

He was turning back. She sprang after him and 
sipped him tightly. ; . 

” Don’t go—for God’s sake, don’t !” 

“TI proceed no further until I know more! I 
night be running into danger, serious danger !” 

“You are!” 

“At least you are candid!” he was inclined to be 
jarcastic, 

But it might mean the saving of ——” 

“T know. I’ve heard that until I’m sick of it. 
Whose life 2” 

“There's no time to lose! You wouldn't hesitate 
it you knew!” 

Then tell me!” More and more he realised 
What a fool he’d been; this was a strange place, 
and strange things were said of these woods; ho’d 
heard them down below in the village, where he'd 
teeta an hour or two from his yacht to ‘‘ see tho 
o) L 

“T can’t!” 

He tried to free his arm. 

Then 4 you'll come no further?” She released her 
3p. Very well, I must return alone.” 

‘. Where is it you’re going 2?” he asked. 

“Into those woods, to that house——” 

7 senda villagers say is haunted?” 

ey’re ? Pays 
iy ae shortly ; ‘it’s lucky perhaps for 

“Us?” he queried. 

‘ She didn’t answer his question. “I was going 

“own into the villsge for help; you were the first 

person I mot, and you said you were English! You 

Hi come, however, because I can tell you nothing. 
ter all, I can’t blame you. Good night!” 


Now, you conundrum solvers! “Why did the weeping willow weep ?”’ 


OMAN, 


She was hurrying away. He caught herup. “I’m 
following!” he said. 

“Thank you! You're a brick!” 

The silence of the woods was oppressive, the breaking 
of a twig sounded uncanny. Presently they came 
to a clearing, straight ahead a huge, sombre building 
loomed. 

“Have you a weapon of any kind?” she aaked. 
“A revolver?” 

“ No ! ” 

“That’s awkward, but it can’t be helped. Inside 
that building,” she said suddenly, ‘there may be 
grave danger for you--for me. You are unarmed, 
I am too. There is still time to turn back. I leave 
the choice with you.” 

“And you?” 

‘““T must go on!” 

His foot caught against something; it gave. He 
bent down and picked the obstruction up; it was a 
short length of a small tree-branch, heavy and strong. 

“This might be useful!” he said grimly. “ l’m 
ready !”” 

They were hurrying now; there was no need to 
exercise the same care as in the density of the woods. 
It was a huge stone building and the woman made 
towards one of its gables. 

The spirit of adventure was on Farren now; that 
uncanny feeling had lifted; he didn't know what it 
was he had to face, but in a rough-and-tumble he 
was capable of giving a good account of himself. 

Round the gable end the woman hurricd, Farren 
by her side. 

“God!” 

The word came from her lips and she drew up with 
a sudden jerk, the man, too, for from somewhere in 
the building there came floating upon the night air 
a short, shrill scream—man of woman it was im- 
possible to tell—but it was human, there was no doubt 
about that! Fora full minute they stood as though 
expecting to hear that awful sound again; they heard 
nothing save those indefinite, mysterious noises of 
the night. 

Thon Farren’s tecth closed with an audible click 
and he moved forward. 

“Please let me go first!’ she was holding his arm. 
“I begin to fear we are too late!” ; 

They were at the back of the building now, every- 
where in darkness, in the whole huge block not a 
solitary glimmer of light. 

Then suddenly the woman turned to the right. away 
from the building. 

“What is it ?’’°—in a suppressed whisper. 

For answer she dragged him to a clump of trees. 
He listened. The thud, thud, of footsteps died away 
on the soft earth—someone running, towards the 
village or otherwise he couldn't tell. e@ was moving 
towards the house again, Tcn yards oF 80 away 
she stopped. 

“ Stand there!’ she breathed. 

Farren heard her scraping with her foot, moving 
loose leaves and broken twigs, stopping every few 
scconds to listen, Suddenly she bent down—he felt 
rather than saw the movement, an earthy damp odour 
assailed his nostrils and cool air blew into his face. 

“It’s a trapdoor—stand still!’ Only just in 
time, another second and he would have becn pro- 
cipitated—where ? . 

“A flight of steps,” she went on. “Walk behind 
me. When we reach the bottom take my arm, but 
for God’s sake, silence!” 

“This door ?” he questioned. . 

“Leave it open. We might want to use it— 
hurriedly.” 

To the man the flight seemed endlcss, but at last 
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they were on the level onco morc—a long, 
narrow passage whose rough brick floor waa 
uneven, whose arched stone roof nearly touched 
his head. A glimmer of light from the far end 
showed its entire length, a light, when from 
the outside none was visible, so he presumed, 
although this floor was taking an upward trend, 
that that light was still underground. 

Nearer they crept, unconsciously his fingers 
tightened on his companion’s arm, that was 
pow convulsively to her side. In the tips of 

is fingers he could almost fcel the beating of 
her heart. 

The light came through a half-open door. 

Here she paused and frecd herself ; then slowly, 
cautiously, it seemed an eternity, she moved her 
face forward until she was pecring round its 
edge. Farren heard a little hiss of breath escape 
from between her lips, then sho pulled the door 
open boldly and entered. 
‘ Fos a moment the man paused on the 
threshold, throwing a hasty glance round the apart- 
ment. He had been right; it was a ccllar. Its walls 
in the past had been whitewashed ; now they were dirty 
and crumbling with the damp; its ceiling was boarded—- 
the floor of the room above; down the middlo of tho 
cellar was a long, dirty rough deal table. 

A number of chairs were scattered about; savo 
for these the place was empty. 

On the table an oil-lamp | its light through 
its vee smoking chimney. At the far end was a 
flight of stairs topped by a strong studded door. 

On the floor was the filth of weeks ; an unpleasant 
amell assailed his nostrils; it mingled with the odour 
of earth. 

The flight apparently led to the floor above. Un- 
consciously he found himself wondering what that 
stout door would reveal—what he should see beyond. 

The stick was still gripped tightly jo his fingers ; 
he went in the direction of the stairs and door; for 
the moment he'd forgotten his companion. Ho 
was reminded of her presence by a sharp exclamation ; 
he turned swiftly ; she was standing, just inside the 
door, her body slightly bent, one hand extended, the 
fingera hooked. She was either looking or listening, 
her attitude was uncanny. He saw nothing—hcard 
nothing ! 

He wished she would lift her veil, he felt an over- 
whelming desire to see her face, what she was like ; 
to see what was in her mind, for he was confident one 
glance into her eyes would tell him. 

Then she slowly moved towards a corner of tho 
cellar where the light of the lamp didn’t touch ; she 
was stooping ; he watched her, fascinated. 

“Bring the lamp,” she said. Her tones wero 
strangely calm. 

Like one in a dream he obeyed. 

In that corner was a dark object, stretched upon 
the uneven floor—the form of a man! Farren bent 
down and held the lamp close to the facc; it was 
ghastly white. = 

‘Ts he—dead ?” 

The tones came from the woman, the voice might 
have been anybody’s. 

“Yes!” Farren said. 
“ Thank God!” 


—— 


CHAPTER IL. 
“Take Me to England!” 


THis woman had brought him there to save a life ; 
it was too late—the man was dead. But she had 
anid, ‘Thank God!” He looked up suddenly, then 
back to the form at his fect—both were motionless, 
the living and the dead. a 

“You brought me here to ‘save a life, 
Whose—his ?”’ pointing down. 

“Yes! He scarcely heard the whisper. 

“ He’s dead, and yet you say, ‘ Than God oe 

A laugh came from the woman’s lips—instantly 
hushed. A fear began to take hold of Farren that 
sent the blood ntlsiog through his veins and the 
spots of moisture to his forehead. 

“Ts this a trap?” ho cried hoarsely. ‘Have you 
brought me here so’—he finished suddenly. He 
heard a sound—a footstep. Somebody was walking 
over the floor of the room above with heavy, rapid 
tread. 

The woman pushed him roughly aside, he slipped 
in something. He shuddered, for he knew that ‘* some- 
thing’? had trickled from that still, quict form on the 
brick floor. Tho lamp spluttcred and almost went 
out; Farren saw that the woman was running In the 
dircetion of those stairs, She was mounting them 


-_ 


you said. 
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two at a time. He put the lamp down om a chair 
and gripped the staff af waod. ; 
P “Jf it’s @ trap, by Heaven semebedy shall poy | 

early!” 4 

re All a relicf to hear his voico—strange though 
it sounded in his ears. 

He started to cross the floor when he heard a loud 
click—the shooting of a bolt in the lock. The stairs | 
were. in the shadow, for his form waa between the 
lamp and the flight; he stepped quickly aside, the 
rays from the lamp fell pay EL that. door ; 
in front of it he saw a figure ; it a large key in its 
Band ; it was descending the stairs ; it was the strange, 
mysterious woman. : 

She was speaking; the words, clear and decisive, 
fell quickly from her lips in tunes scarcely higher than 
a ohinpet . 

“Wo must get away from here at once, instaptly. 
There’s not a moment to lose!” The locking of that 
door, the possession of its key, seemed to give her 
back her courage. She was the personification of 


would 

Steer eins 

. ch. © would be half-an. 

hour, shi had said; five minutes yet. He sent his 
man” for the captain. In less than a momeyy. 

be entered the saloon; a short, thick-sct, elderly: 

imdividual—o Fd so son of the sea, 7 


Smith,” Farren ps a his eyes on the ul} 
man’s face, “ you and the crow of this yacht have te A . 
im my service some years ?”” 

Captain Smith nodded. ‘‘ That's so, sir.” 

“T can tell you nothing—for F know next to nuthin+ th 
myself; the presence of—of my guest must ha 
eecasioned you some little surprisc, it’s occasion! 
me much more. You, Smith, I am sure, I can ¢-!; 
™, + id - t | 
_ “Hold my tongue, sir!’ Smith broke in. “.\ 

Y'll see that the poi do the same ! ”’ i " 

“ Thanks, Smith—that’s all!” 

The captain went out; it was all right now, {+ 
Farren knew the captain. ; 


“ And thea t’”” he asked. 
“| daren’t think of the future! I want to get away 
this accureed place, away from the country. 
I feet that _ breathe until ary i a - 
Where ou propose to spend the t? are 
yor a home on a r 
“No. We are staying in rooms at Naples.” 
“Wet” He waited for an answer; it didn’t 
in the shape of a shudder. “‘ May I 


take ey there ?” 
“Wo!” He was surprised at the vehemence. 
“ I shalt never return again. What is yeus name ? " 


cool, calm strength. Beresford Farrcn.’ “Brown,” Farren said to his “man,” “clear. to 
‘An awful fear took hold of Farren; he reeled, his| ‘They were on the outskirts of the village. my cabin during dinner, mako everything as coin. i 
temples were drumming with dult, heavy throbs. “Good-night, Mr. Farren!” She’ held out her} fortable as you cam for——” ane, : ql 
“That man!” he eried, pointing down. ‘‘ Did you hand ; he took it. “* Very good, sir!” Brown said ; there was b:-w ji. te 
kill him ?* From the darkness a dozen yards away there came | ment on his face; he began to seriously wor if 
“‘ Don’t bea fool!” The words were harsh. “ You} s flash and a loud report, and oa bullet whizzed by | his master had suddenly taken leave of his su- <. 
heard the scream yourself!” Paren’s temple. Then a form lurched rapidly | He fussed about the saloon, every. second or 30. ins t! 
“It might. have come from anybody—the persom towarde Farren. saw the gleam of a barrel; he | a furtive glance in the other’s direction ; but thy !:1 t a 


sat motionless, his legs crossed, his fingers intes}ul, 
waiting, oe 
What would she be like—beautiful? P...-ii!y Ih: 
not, yet that voice—could anyone with so won! 
voice be anything but beautiful? That 1.2: 
house, that uncanny tragedy and her share ii i'- - 
that was the point that troubled him. What had tee 
share been ? L 
A voice broke in on his thoughts, deep, nv i 
calm, compelling ; it sent a thrill through hisa that 
no woman’s voice had been able to do at ary ‘ins y 
during the five and thirty years he had lived. ~ . 
‘*May I come in?” it said. ¢] 


who passed us in the woods, or the one above.’ 

“There's no time for arguments or cxplanations 
Let's get out of here, There's danger for us both.” 

She turned as she finished ; someone was twisting 
the handle of the studded door; then, as it didn’t 
give, it was rattled violently, to the accompaniment 
of an exclamation of setanlatian nment and a loud oath. 

“You mean?” 

“T mean if we are discovered here neither of us 
will ever leave this place alive!” 

The rattling of the handle suddenly ceased. 

The woman caught hold of Farren’s arm and dragged 
him towards the passage through which they had 


He didn’t reply. 

They coochad the Bay; Farren ran slong the edge 
of the water, then suddenly stopped and bent down. 
From a shrub he was untying a thin rope attached 
to a boat. 

“Get in!” he ordered. The woman obeyed and 


entered. She left the cellar-door wide open; the | he followed. What was he going to see ? < 
light from the lamp filled the tunnel right to its far ‘* Whose boat is this 2” she asked. Without awaiting any invitation she pushel Uo i! 
end. “ Mine!” saloon door open and entered. ‘, 

Farren caught his toc in a lump in the uneven floor ; “ Where do you propose to land me ?” He rose to his feet to grect her, a amile on his lir:: a 
the stick went clattering against the stone wall; he “ Further along the shore if you like—or——"—he | he gave one glance; then he started back in -!. « 
slackened. stop speaking. He was rowing hard. astonishment, 

“Don’t stop!” she panted. “ Everything depends “ Or what ?” she asked. F 
on the next few minutes !”’ “You say you can’t breathe until you're away CHAPTER III. 

They rcached the stone steps. from this country. You see that?” He was resting Cross-examination. 

“ Get up first |” she commanded. on his oars and pointing to where the lights of a He didn't know quite what he had expected, |." f 


small yacht at her moorings shimmered across the 
waters. ‘I land you further down the coast, or my 
vessel shall take you right away at once—to England 
if you like!” 

‘The ping of a revolver shot came from the shore ; 
this time the marksman missed by yards. The 
light from a lamp at the water's edge fell upon the 

markeman’s face. Farren saw it 


He obeyed. = 

She followed and closed the trap-door behind her. 

“ Listen, listen!” 

From the direction of the house they heard the 
patter, patter of footsteps on the ground. 

The woman dived through the clearing, Farren in 
her wake. She picked up the path and continued 


certainly not this. 

The next moment was a period in which he we< «: r 
himself. Through a mist he saw a woman, =" ij 
beautiful—the word fell miserably short in itso: k 
cation ; she was not tall, but modelled in a way |: 
gave her height; the wonderful lincs of her fost i 
appealed to him as o man of artistic temperan: - ” 
in @ vague manner he wondered what goddes « «i 


NN SS distinctly. : compare with this. 1 
‘Our friend has soon re- Before, a dark, ugly cloak had enveloped hei 1 
covered,” he said. ‘It was | shoulder to foot ; now—he lifted his eyes, they) --! 1 

foolish to leave him with that | on her face ; the skin of @ pure olive ; nose si.) 

toy! straight, the mouth large, but the full red lips po -\ 


Anothev bullet—this time a 
trifle closer ; the woman shivered. 
“Take me to England,” she 
said, ‘“‘ will you ?” : 
Silently he pulled towards the 
yacht; and the man on the shore 
watched until he saw the boat in 
a ring of light by the yacht’s 
side, then he tore as fast as his 
legs would carry him through 
the village and in the direction 
of Naples. 
* 


shaped ; the eyes—that was where the mystc. : - { 
ole was arrange weirdly fascinating in | n 
lepths, gestive of tragedy; other qualiti" 
were tadeftiables in eoler the ana haz. 8 
changing lights in them, fringed with black i ©. 
and hair falling in heavy, dark brown-blacl, \ °/ 
masses across her brow. ' 
Her dress was very simple, but well cut, its «°°? 
folds clinging to her figure after the prevailing fi" "- 
dark blue, relieved at the neck by a smail vo: ot j 
soft white lace. 
Suddenly he became conscious of the fact ti: he 


. * * waa staring at her; he flushed uncomfortably. 

Beresford Farren sat in the “You're hungry?” he asked; words fl’ ( 
dining saloon awaiting the appear- | inadequate, but they broke the spell that heron» ° ‘ 
ance of his guest. He was turn- | had cast over him, and gave him back a scmbilcns «+ 
ing the events of the last hour his self-possession. ; 


“T am rather—aren’t you?’ She smiled. 1 
vealing teeth that in their whiteness were a sti wy 
background to the vivid scarlet of her lips. : 
. He placed a chaiv for her and marvelled that 12 ' 
hadn't noticed the grace with which she moved be." 
but everything had been rush and excitement, ool 
he ceased marvelling. ‘ 

Thero was little conversation during dinners | 
strangeness of it all kept Farren silent; ari ne 
woman—he would have given much to know \'" 
her thoughts were. He was watching hep a c'"* 
deal; somchow, try as he might, he couldn't hip 
his eyes off her face. Suddenly she looked up and bid 1 
glance met his; he turned away embarrassel. 

“ Are yous thoughts worth the proverbial penny : 1 
she queried. | 

“T was wonde: if you are English?” 

“Half—my mother was, She's dead.” pe 
first time since theis strange meeting he believed + 
detected a break in her voice. 

“And your father ? ” 


or two over in his mind ; it had 
seemed an age—in reality only 
a few hours—since he had made 
fast his boat to that shrub on 
the seashore and heard the tales 
of those mysterious woods and 
that more mysterious house ; after, 
events had quickly shaped them- 
eelves and as quickly slipped away, 
and now—his yacht was steaming 
rapidly over the blue waters in 
the direction of England with a 
stranges on board, more, a 
woman ! 

* He laughed sully: The 
thought amused him. resford 
Farren, a bachelor, alone on the 
eeas in his yacht with a woman. 
a strange creature whose name 
he didn’t know, or nationality, 
whose face he hadn’t even seen. 


’ Warren saw the gleam of abarrel; he clutched it; the revolver clattered Convention to the wind! He “Ao was Italian.’ 
te the ground, and as the man came closer Farren brought hia right wondered what his ‘ people ”— “Was 2? 
fist round with tremendous force. those friends of his in Eisand— “ He's dead, too.” 


—One clever answer is: “Because it felt the sugar cane!” I want better. OF 


you——' 
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It struck Farren she was anxious to cha the 
conversation, 60 he that subject no further. 

“Has it | to you,” he asked, ‘‘that it is 
a strange situation you've placed yourself in?” 

“And you too!” she retorted quickly. 

“ Yes, I suppose 80; to say the least it’s, well, a 
‘a, unconventional, I wonder what Mrs. Grund 
trifle uncon a y 
would say if she knew ? 

“ Who's sho ? 

fc laughed. “It’s an English name we give to 

I e 8 ‘ oo 
that odious law called ‘ convention. 

“J know that; but I mean, does it matter, does she 
mnt 2" 
oN I'm afraid she does—in England.” 

“Oh, but you see, I haven’t been to England since 
I left it.” e 

“And that ?”” rm 

“Was many years ago. as 

He raised his eyebrows ag 

“I'm older than you think. I was taken to Italy 
to have my voice trained ; that was after my mother 
dicd : I never returned to England again ; we travelled 
about the Continent, from north to south, from south 
to north—and dack again.” 

“We?” 

But she wouldn't be drawn further. A little lates 
they finished dinner, For a fraction she closed her | 
eves, opened them, and blinked. He rose quickly. 

“+ You're tired 2” he said. 

“Tam rather. You'll admit that to-night’s events 
have been somewhat exciting. How long shall we— 
we be together on this boat ¢” 

* Depends on circumstances.” 

~ Circumstances ?”” 

“Such as weather. Fortunately wo have a full 
tanker of coal; we are all right there.” 

“It's awfully good of you; not many would have 
“ono what you’ve done to-night j accepted the risks 
you've accepted unquestioningly. i 

She was looking straight across the table at him, 
these strange eyes held ‘his, and he began to under- 
stand the 8 that some women cast over men; 
it gripped him now, it was not altogether pleasant, 
‘or it made him realise that with those strange eyes 
on him he was in her service entirely. 

“I'd like to go to my cabin now—may I?” 

She was moving towards the saloon door ; it was his 
site of the table ; he stepped quickly in front of her. 

“Not yet,” ho said. “ Not just yet!” 

The eyes she lifted to his faco for a second revealed 
fear; it went, fear could not rest there for long. 

“T want to talk to you,” he said quietly. By an 
effort he'd flung that spell away. He walked back 
into the saloon and twi a deep, comfortable- 
{ooking lounge chair round for her. 

_ She hesitated for a second, then with a sigh sank 
into it. He planted himself in front of her, his hands 
clasped looscly behind his back. 

You owe a certain amount of explanation to me,” 
he said. “I don’t wish to appear ungallant, but I’ve | 
tua some risk already ; for all T know I may be running | 
more, 

“1 pray not—from my heart I pray not!” She 
pulled herself up, “My explanation will have to 
take the form of answering questions, and I fear that 
can cive you little satisfaction.” 

’ ieee out a cigarette case. ‘May I smoke ?” 
re asked, 

She inclined her head. 

She scratching of a match, a few puffs, then he 
again broke the silence. 

“How much can you-tell me ?” 

_ * Very little.” ere was fear in those eyes again— | 
jtst a passing flash, but he saw it. 

“1 want to know about that—that body.” | 

She was not looking at him; she was staring into 
space, and in @ brief second he saw something decp 
down in those eyes that startled him. Then sho 
swung on him, 

“What is it = want to know?” she demanded | 
‘hemently, “There was a man there—dead. You 
sw him—that’s the end.” 

4) NO that is just the inning ; a great deal of 
all this 1 can see is to be shrouded in mystery, but ! 
Uiere is one thing I must know.” 

~ And that ?? 

His glance met hers. ‘‘ Did you kill him ?” 

' She “sprang to her feet; her eyes were blazing, 
hr fists clenched; but he faced her calmly. 
Again?” she cried, and there was no music in 

‘t voice now. I’ve answered that uestion once.” 
. Pardon me,” he said quietly. ‘‘ You answered 
't with a prevarication—an unsatisfactory prevarica- 
SE After all,” he continued, “‘ it’s not an unreason- 
oe demand. I’ve done just a little for you up to 
tc present. 1 may be called upon to do much more. 
"ll do what lies in my power willingly—if I know that 


., Are not a murderess, ech ? So you'd do nothing 
if you knew I was that ?”” 
He hesitated ; he was looking at her closely. 
“It would depend on circumstances,” guardedly. 
There are no circumstances. I didn’t kill him. 
Have you finished ? ” 
Not quite.” 


She sat down in the chair again ; thero was a strained 


—For the ten best replies I will 


expression on her face. He 
would have spared her if hoe 
could, but he owed it to him- 
self, to others in England—to 
one in particular. 

““When you left that house 
that man——? ” 

“Was alive and well.” 

“Yet you came out for help?” 
__ He was in danger—a human 
life was in danger—I told you 


A whore vs 2” 
er lips o 3 she shook 
her bead. ° = 

** You found that man dead,” 
he went on, “ murdered, and 
you said ‘thank God!’” 

“Well?” 

“It scarcely fits in with yous 
rushing out to seek help.” 

“Why not ?” she demanded. 
“Tf a man’s life is in danges 
one doesn’t usually stop to 
remember that one hates him, 
loathes him, the first instinct 
is to seek help.” 

“That is pens explanation ?” 

“It is the only ane I can 
give.” She was getting tired 
of this cross-questioning. 

A tap came on the saloon 
door and Farren’s “man” 


ntered. 
_ “I've carried out your instruc- 
tions, sir,” he said and withdrew. 

There was another question 
trembling on Farren’s lips. 

“You spoke of ‘wo’; you 
and ‘someone’ had rooms in 
Naples; you and ‘somcono’ 
have been travelling about Italy. 
Is that ‘someone’ still living?” 

“You saw his dead body 
to-night!” 

She was at the saloon door 
now ; he opened it for her. 

‘“* Your—your husband ?”’ he 
aske:l. 

“No!” shortly. And Farren had to admit what | 
a fool he was for being glad ! 

On the threshold of the door stood Captain Smith. \ 
His face seemed paler than usual; it might be tho 
effect of the saloon’s brilliant electric lights, and 
Farren would have thought nothing of it, but each 
event had been so strange—and there was something 
in the old man’s eyes. 

“T should like a word with you, sir,” he said ; 
there was a note of anxiety underlying the tones. 

“ Now ? ” 

“ If you please.” 

“Tn one moment.” 

He left the skipper and led the way to his cabin; 
he flung o the door, switched on the clectric 
light, and glanced round. Brown had done his work 
admirably. 


“J hope you'll sleep well,” he said. ‘I’m afraid 


| you won't find it particularly comfortable, but there’s 
‘no alternative—you’ll have to slcep in masculine 


attire! Good-night !” 

A clean sweep had been made since she had been 
in the cabin last. 

“T'm turning you out of your quarters—I couldn't 


. think of it.” 


“Good-night !”? he repeated. He was anxious to 
hear what Smith had to say. 

On the impulse she held out her hand. ‘‘ ‘Thank you 
for what you've done for me,” she said. 

He took her fingers in his and held them for a 
moment. 

“That man,” he said. 

“ He—was my father!” 

For a second they looked into cach other's cycs; 
then he dropped her fingers and went back to Captain 
Sinith. 

“You see those lights, sir?’ Smith said without 
preamble, pointing over the stern. 

“Well 2?” 

“ What do you make of’em ?” 

Farren looked steadily, thon he took the night 
glasses out of his captain’s hand. “A small vessel 
of some kind—too far away to make hor out.” 

“ She’s a yacht.” 

“Well, what's in your mind, Smith ? bo 

“Not much, sir, if it doesn’t matter; but she’s 
following us, that’s all!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Chased Over the Seas. 

Farren stared through the glasses at the other 
vessel in an endeavour to try to make her out. 
Her lights told him nothing. All that he knew was 
that her engincers were driving her through the water 
at a tremendous speed. For a fraction, a feeli of 
admiration took the place of that growing fear. Then 
he lowered the glasses and turned to the old man. 


“ Will you tell me?” 


It was a strange picinre. The gracejm yteni fearing through the waters 5 the 
man with arm outstretched, as if tn an endeavour to keep something away; 
the woman, strangely clad, her eyes wide Ha now, sturing straight into the 


dazzling shaft of light. 


“ Following us—are you certain 2?” he asked at the 
end of a long pause. 

€:mith didn’t answer. He didn’t think it necessary. 

“What are we doing?” Farren looked up at the 
grcy funnel as he spoke, belching out volumes of black 
smoke into the night, leaving a dark ribbon against 


| the sky. 


“ Fifteen knots!” 

Me didn’t ask for anything bettcr; it was out of 
the question, for he knew she was already doing a 
knot more than her contract speed. He leancd over 
the rail and looked into the hire nhuened waters of 
the wake—followed them with his eyes until they wero 
lost in the blackness behind. 

“Is she—?” 

The old man divined the question. 

“ Yes, she's gaining on us fast !"’ he said. 

“It's impossible to get away from her ? i 

“Quite. We're doing our best at tifteen—they 
can do twenty knots with ease.” 

“There's no way out of the difficulty, Smith ?” 

A long silence; then in a measured monotone he 
spoke. “There's one way ; it’s a risk—shell I take it?” 

“ What ?”” 

For answer Captain Smith made his way to the 
bridge ; Farren followed. 

“ Half-specd !”” the old man ordered to be tcl- 

raphed; then “ quarter-specd—slow—stop !”” Ife 
looked at the vessel in their wake long and carcfuliy. 
“Six knots away,’’ he muttcred almost to himself. 
Then he gavo a sharp, curt order. In less than a 
minute, almost simultancously, everything was in 
darkness, every light switched out. 

“* What is it—what are you going to do?” 
Smith was looking up to where the naked cye could 

black smoke from their funncl 


just make out the 
against the sky. 

“Try and give her the slip in the darkness—it’s oun 
only chance.” 

Those lights drew nearor and nearer—five, four, 
three, two knots; then to the old skipper’s practised 
eyo it was evident that something was taking place 
on board. 

“By Heavens!” ho cried suddenly; ‘ thev're 
playing us at our own game! ” fof even as he spoko 
the last light on the other vessel went out. 

“What do you think they're after?” Farren asked. 
He was a trifle anxious; it wasn’t pleasant to feel 
they were being chased across the seas by a vessel 
faster than themsclves, but it was morc unpleasant 
to be kept in the dark as to the reason. 

* They know we can’t get away from them,” Smith 
said. ‘They suspect that we are lying-to and trying 
to let them slip by ; they are fecling for us.” 

“ What is it you think they want ?” 
Captain Smith rarely wasted words; there was @ 

(Continued at foot of next page.) 
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As I have said in one of my previous articles we 
were cssentially military bootmakers. When a 
man became an officer in the Army he invariably 
came to us to be fitted out with the necessary 
boots. 

Take the case of a young man entcring the Guards, 
for example. He would come round with his 
father to be measured, and before he left the shop 
his bill for boots would run well into three figures. 

Each officer required a pair of “Jack” boots, 
costing him £8 8s. a pair, two irs of Hessians at 
£7 7s. a pair, three pairs of Wellingtons, costing 
£4 16s. a pair, as well as ordinary walking boots, 
hunting boots, dress slippers, and so on. 

We also provided every officer with the necessa! 
spurs to go with his outfit. As a rule he had half 
a dozen ordinary spurs, and one pair of gilt spurs 
for levée and state occasions, ese latter spurs 
cost £3 3s. a pair. 


Like Iron Pipes. 

Most people know the huge “Jack” boots of 
the Guards, those boots which come right over the 
knees and up to the hips. These boots are more 
like iron pipes than anything else, though they are 
perfectly comfortable to wear. 

They are made in a very peculiar and interesting 
way. The young officer is first of all carefully 
measured for them, and such a measurement means 
not only the feet but all the way up the leg. 

The ts are then cut out of what is known 
as “ butt leather,” that is the leather off the hind- 
quarters of a calf, and made up sponding to 
measurements. The officer has then to try them 
on, just as you do a coat, and see if any alterations 


HOW “JACK” BOOTS ARE MADE. 
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ns of the King’s Bookmaker’ 


By SAMUEL BULLEY. 


(Mr. Bulley, for over thirty years, was the chief 


assistant to one of the best known bootmakers in the 
West End. During that time he- provided the Royal 
Family with their footwear. G 
Edward, and Queen Alexandra, the Kaiser, the Tsar 
of Russia, the King of Italy, and many other famous 
people have had thesr boots and shoes from him.) 


King George, King 


are required before they are hardened. After the 
“ Jacks’ are hardened it is impossible to alter them. 

If the fit is all right each ‘‘ Jack” is placed on a 
big boot-tree, which has a long handle fixed to it. 
This tree acts as a ‘“‘turn-spit,” and the Jack is 
roasted for a whole day in front of a huge roaring 
open fire, just as a large joint used to be roasted 
in the olden days. 

It takes two men to “Jack” a pair of boots 
properly, and the heat is so terrific that they are 


allowed special beer money to quench their thirst. 


Basted with Boiling Beeswax. 


All day long the boots are not only roasted, but 
they are ‘“ basted” with boiling beeswax, a3 you 
would baste the Christmas turkey, only the process 
goes on continuously instead of ct intervals of a 
quarter or half an hour. The result is that at the 
end of the day both men who are “ Jacking” the 
boots are utterly exhausted. 

When the Jacks have finished roasting they are 
allowed to cool. When quite cold each boot is 
scraped with a steel scraper, after which it is sand- 
papered and finally blackened. Every part of the 
boots is roasted except the actual feet. These 
are kept covered with damp cloths, for if they were 
roasted and beeswaxed the officer would be utterly 
unable to walk in them. 

A “Jack” boot will resist any sword cut, no 
matter how great the force of the blow, and that 
was chiefly the cause of its introduction. 

A man only wants one pair of Jacks in a life- 
time. As a matter of fact, out of the thousands 
of pairs we supplied to the officers of the Guards, 
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peculiar twist about his lips that might have meant 
anything. ‘That woman we've got aboard!” he 
said bluntly. 

‘“ But how on earth should they know she’s here ?”” 

“God knows! Idon’t. But a vessel doesn’t hang 
on to our stern all the way from the Bay for nothing!” 

Farren gave a start. ‘From the Bay!” he gasped. 
** Are you sure she came from there ?” 

‘She was at anchor right in off Naples.” 

“« How long was it after we left before she started ?” 

Smith considered for a moment. 

**Not much more than half an hour—forty-five 
minutes at the outside.” 

Then Farren knew. That mystcrious stranger 
in the darkness who had done his best to bring him 
down—he'’d gone to Naples to give the warning ; 
he could have done it easily in the time; it was only 
a mile or two distant; he could hug the coast and 
probably keep their lights in sight all the while. 

Who was it he’d gone to warn, and why? He'd 
give a thousand pounds to see the shape and colour 
of that yacht hanging about somewhere in the darkness. 

Ho began to wonder if he'd got some fugitive 
Princess on board! The thought pleased him. He 
pictured her as he’d held her hand at the cabin-door 
for a bricf moment. He recalled the expression of 
gratitude her eyes had flashed into his, the thrill 
of some emotion strange to him that had passed 
through him. A Princess? Yes, she could be—and 
his memory wandered to England, the land whose 
shores they were anxious to reach, and someone it 
contained, and a wave of depression took hold of him. 

If she—the woman who was waiting for him, heard 
of this weird adventure, it might be the end ! 

In the darkness he had climbed from the bridge and 
stood leaning against the rail of the promenade deck ; 
Captain Smith had followed him ; Farren felt a hand 
on his sleeve.” 

“Watch!’? Smith said in a low, tense whisper. 
The old man was excited ; the fingers that rested on 
Farren’s sleeve trembled ; he seemed to be gifted 
in a remarkable degree with that instinct of the sea 
which enabled him to anticipate events. ‘‘ What in 
Heaven’s name are they doing ? ” he cried. 

There was a splutter of light, then a blinding flash, 
and darkness once more ; had it been possible for 
Smith to see Farren’s face he'd have noticed it was 
a trifle grey. 


It came again—that blinding flash; it swept the 
seas, made night brighter than day—a brilliantly 
powerful searchlight! And now it was focussed 
straight upon them; the grey funnel, spars, ropes, 
deck-rail, all as bright as silver. 

““They’ve seen us; they know our name!” the 
Captain groaned. He shook his huge fist in the 
direction of the light now narrowing to a point before 
spluttering out ; he turned to Farren: “Is there any 
copaion to hang about any longer ?” 

“ (i) ! ” s 

Smith shouted an order to the bridge. Black 
smoke, a jer that shook the vessel from stem to 
stern, the churning of the waters, and the boat was 
under way once more, and speeding through the 


night. 

% Keep the lights out for a bit,” Farren said. 

The captain left him, and Farren fastened his eyes 
on a spot from which a few moments before a light 
had flashed; but he saw nothing—hcard nothing. 
Then he — a violent start, for something touched 
his shoulder; his nerves were ragged. 

“What is it—what’s that ?” 

He heard a voice; it set his pulses tingling; it 
was the Woman of Mystery whom a vessel was chasing 
across the seas. He put out his hand until it came in 
contact with an arm—soft, warm. Then he remem- 
bered that vessel, the danger she might be in. : 

““ What are you doing out here ? ” he asked harshly. 

“Is there anything wrong ?” 

“ Wrong—what do you mean?” He had recovered. 
He forced a note of mild inquiry into his voice. She 
laughed ; her laugh was even more silvcry than her 
voice, if that wero possible. 

““Well, my light suddenly went out, while I was in 
the act of manipulating your—your masculine attire, 
couldn’t switch it on again, thought at first a wire had 
fused, then it suddenly struck me that the boat was 
motionless. I waited—suppose I must have been 
sitting in the dark for more than an hour, seemed 
years! Then I fumbled abont until I found a dressing- 
gown—yours. Came out to look for somebody, and— 
well, herelam!” 

“You'll catch cold.” 

“Not I. I don’t take ccld so easily,” 

“Something went wrong with the electric instal- 


I lation,” he lied glibly ; it was necessary and therefore 
| justifiable. ‘Let me take you back to your cabin; 
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only one man ever needed a second pair. That 
man was Major Ames, the tallest man in the Army 
and for the life of me I could never understand 
how he managed to wear out his first pair. 

In the case of Royalty these Jack Boots are not 
hardened, but are made of patent leather 
instead. The best patent: Icather comes from 
Mayentz, in Germany. There thousands of skins 
are spread out in the fields, having been previously 
coated with a special liquid. 

The best peiest leather trade is practically 
confined to the summer time, when the hot sun 
can “cook” the skins. Inferior patent leather 
is manufactured in lime-kilns, but this artificially 
“cooked” leather is®never used for Royalty’: 
boots, because it is so liable to crack. : 

Of course leather is made from all sorts of animals 
skins. Calf-skins are used as a rule for the boot: 
and shoes of the upper ten, and bullock’s hide fo: 
the masses. Thousands of people, too, are wearing 
boots made from the skins of horses. Nearly all 
ladies’ boots are made either of sheepskin or 
goatskin. 


Pig-skin Boots Last for Ever. 


Goatskin boots wear better than calf even, the 
best skins coming from the Spanish mountain 
oat, and are known as “Cordovan.” ‘I'lie veiy 

st ladies’ boots are made from dressed kid, cr 
glove kid, the softest leather used in the bout trite, 
This leather is exactly like that used for gloves. 

Pig-skin leather is another first-class weatirg 
material. In fact it is almost impossits!> to wear 
out a good pair of pig-skin boots. They are 
excellent for rough work, for soldiers in war-time, 
for example, but the drawback to them is tht 
the leather is not so soft and pliable as cal’. 

Porpoise skin, tiger and leopard skins, kangar + 
skin, crocodile skin, and in fact the skin of aim: st 
every animal can be and has been converted int: 
leather. Many of these skins are better than call 
skin, but they are not used for boots for a variviy 
of reasons. It is more profitable to turn tiger 
skins into rugs, for example. 

We occasionally made boots from wi:ite wile 
leather. This is better even than porpoise leather, 
with which it is sometimes confused. ‘Hhis white 
whale skin has a peculiar kind of fiorny shell 
running through it, making it one cf the let 
wearing materials in existence. 

RAR nnn 
you'll find the light will be right by the time you 
want it.” 

He moved towards her; then with a stertled cry 
ot alarm the woman thrust her hands in front of he 
eyes, for the pair of them were the centre of a vivid 
circle of light. 

It was a strange picture. The grarcful yacht 
tearing through the waters; the man with arm out- 
stretched, as if in an endeavour to keep sunet 
away ; the woman, strangely clad, her eyes \ ide ope 
now, staring straight into the dazzling shaft of i::ht 
her full red lips slightly apart, showing those white, 
strong teeth, her brown-black hair, part of it vllines 
in wavy masses upon her shoulder, part of it ca is 
by the breeze, touching the man’s faco us he stom 
by her side; the waters lashed into a white foam by 
their swirling propeller, and last of all tat vessel 
now no more than half a knot away, 

“What is that—what is it?’? The worls cane 
out quickly, distinctly. 

“You are in that part of the ocean, dear fady “— 
he laughed a trifle uneasily—': where there are wit 
vessels about ; they have scarchlights ! * 

He didn’t know if she believed him; he had no 
means of knowing; her face at will could hide ler 
feelings, become sphinx-like ; he must gct her back 
to her cabin at once. The ring of brilliance flashed 
away ; the lights on their own yacht were still owt. 

“May 1?” He took her arm, drew it throw:h his; 
they walked the length of the saloon de-k, tole it 
He stood at her cabin door. ; 

“Thanks for your dressing-gown!”” sl: ~ dd and 
went inside. 

The lights on the yacht went up. Farren wa 
tired. He, too, would turn in. He could dv no good 
by staying on deck. A final word to Smith fiv-t. 
He found fim on the bridge. . 

“Not a word to her about that vessel,” Farren 
warned. . 

“No, sir,” he said at length. The old man hands 
were gripping the rail, his glance was fixed on ss ncinits 
Farren’s untrained eye failed to see. 

“Tm turning in, Smith; and you : ae : 

“I shall stay up bere for a bit: I’m too interest 
in our friend.’ pause. Then: 7 ‘ 

“What on earth are they up to now 2?” the ol 
man cried. A splutter; a crash ! 

“ By Heaven, they're firing at us!” ; 

(Another long instalment of this thrillicg serial 

next week.) 


The racing season is now in full swing. I want a motto to put up in a bookmaker’s room. OF 
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the two piers, Surely at last I had got something 
to talk about. At the lowest estimate I must have 
written a dozen or so articles on piers, But in spite 
of this, all I could say was—— 

“ They are nice piers, hero!” 

It was while I was bling for the necessary 
fourpence at the pier-head that I turned round to 
find that she had disappeared. 

You may think me as ungallant as you like, but 
I heaved a sigh of relief. Clearly it required no 
little skill and experience to manage this sort of 
thing properly. was miserably contemplating 
another attempt when I spotted an acquaintance in 
the neighbourhood of the bandstand. 

The merest glance at his socks would have told 
even a stranger that he was an expert on the subject. 
To him I related thy adventure. 


Out For a Bit of Fun, 


“T know,” he said when he had recovered from 
a burst of unsympathetic laughter. ‘‘ Felt like a 
stuffed sheep, eh, old man? I did, too, when I 
first started. The mistake you made was in trying 
to be too formal. 

“You see,” he went on, “ when a girl gives you 
the glad-eye she is out for a bit of fun, and she 
doesn’t expect you to treat her as if you had met 
her in her mother’s parlour. Start right in as if you 
had known her for years; and although you must 
take care not to be too familiar, a little harmless 
chaff is not out of place. You surely know the sort 
of thing. Tell her you’d given sp hopes of meeting 
a pretty girl and were just going back to town when 
you saw her. 

“She won’t believe you, of course, but it helps to 
break the ice. You can start talking sense later on 
if you like each other. 

“Don’t be in a hee to propose a steamer 
excursion or anything that costs something. As 
a rule, a girl won't let you spend anything on her 
_ = : — you are x lecent sort at heart. 

eep all that for your second meeting. ham; J. Hill, 

‘another thing, too, never ask her name, Its | Sheep Si: Reteaded, Hants: GH Hove, 10 virtue 
ten to one she won't give you the real one. Of| Tredegar. Mon. . . ° 


YOUR SERVANTS NEED MUSIC, 


“Let your maid play your piano and read your books; you owe a duty to her mind.” This—says a daily paper—is the latest advice of 
7 uditveome whe have the welfare of Their servants at heart. Below, our cartoonist shows the result if the idea catches on. 


course, if you are keen on seeing each other after 
the holidays are over, she'll tell you later. 

“ T always take a fancy name,” he added shame- 
lessly. ‘‘ Something that sounds a bit classy, you 
know, and tell her that I am going to call her by 
that. As a rule they like it. 

“Jove!” he broke off suddenly, as his eye fell 
on a dainty vision at the corner of the bandstand. 
“ Now just watch me, and you'll sec.” 

As he strolled off in her direction my eye fell upon 
the girl. One glance was sufficient. She was the 
heroine of my own adventure. I decamped. 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
“GERMAN” CONTEST. 

In this contest the prize of half a guinea was offered 
for the best sentence, the words of which begin with 
the letters in ‘‘ German Air Fleef."" The winner, A. W. 
i aed Petteril Street, Carlisle, contributed the 
ollowing : 

Grave Emergency Requires Many Aeroplanes, Not 
Arguments. I[mperialists Rightly Fear Lest England's 
Empire Tumble. 

“DATE” CONTEST. 

_ Prizes of five stylo pens were offered for the best four- 
ding verses on any up-to-date topical subjects, and the 
following were the winners : 

F. Cartwright, Piz. Lancs; E, EB. Cosby, 9 First 
Ave., Manor Park, E.; H. Eshelby, 7 Calvert Rd., 
Hastings; R. Hutchinson, 64 Tennyeon Ave., Scar- 
borough; Mies F. E. Tickner, Lower Church St., Ashby- 


de-la-Zouch. 
“ SUB" CONTEST. 

Competitors were asked to submit advertisements 
which the Editor might use, supposing he wished to 
advertise for a sub-editor. For the five best attempts 
the prizes of eealing-wax sets have been thus allocated : 

dy, Lynn Dene, Allen Rd., Urmston, Man- 
chester; E. Gregory, 17 Victoria Ave. Alma Pk., 
Levenshulme; C, B. ‘Sills, Boltby, Thirsk, Yorks; D. 
Thomas, 6 Eva St., Neath, Glam.; Miss Wilkinson, 123 
Percy Ed., Shepherd’s Bush. 


“PRESB” CONTEST. 


And then Wishes He Had Been More Discreet. 
“ \ Hen a girl has given you the glad-eye,” said 
the Editor, eyeing my brand new summer suit 
suspiciously, “ what do you do next ?'” 

“[—er—haven’t the peso a Istammered 
ineflectually. Such things, I assure you——” 
me Go doen to Brighton and find out,” growled 
the great man gruffly. 

Being an amateur in such matters, I had patrolled 
the sunlit promenade for the best of an hour 
before I could be sure that my flashing glances 
were being well received by a certain witching 
maiden on whom I had concentrated my attention. 
Encouraged at bast by the shadow a smile, I 
approached and raised my hat. 

“Er—good afternoon!” I said. 

She returned my greeting. It was now my turn 
to say a I realised all at once what 
the Editor was driving at. What the dickens did 
ore say next ? 

! Felt an Awful Fool, 

“ A beautiful day!” I murmured inanely. 

“ Delightful f’’ she replied. That was all, and 
it left me stranded. 

“ So—er—so sunny /” ¥ continued desperately, 

She agreed—a trifle contemptuously I thought. 

I was walking by her side now, tongue-tied like 
the veriest schoolboy. 

“Grand place, ton!” I tried next. 

“It is,” she replied, with an amused smile. 

Jove! what an awful fool she must think mef 

* It it’s cooler on the pier,” I said triumphantly. 
It was a couple of minutes’ walk to the nearer of 


The question requiring an answer was, What did 
Jones say when, after livttening to a gramophone for 
over an hour, his hostess inquired, ‘ What is your 
favourite eir?'’ The five best replies were sent in by 
the following, who have each received the prize of a 
silver watch: ne: 

Brown, 135, Kenelm Rd., Small Heath, Birming- 
A.’ Davis, Wostleigh, Darlington; H. Hill, 9 
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A Powerful Littie Story Showing How Good Was Returned for Evil. 


a 


By STEWART WREN. 


Tir two men sat in the best room Cliff Cottage 
could boast, smoking and talking over their past 
experiences. An observer would have supposed 
that they were the best of friends and that they 
were spending s quiet seaside holiday in this seques- 
tered spot with no thought of tragedy or design of 
evil in the mind of either. Yet as a matter of fact 
one had determined to kill the other. 

Vincent Travers fully intended that John Ransome 
should be dead before another week had _passed. 
He did not intend to commit a vulgar murder, and 
then to be continually tormented by the fear of dis- 
covery. He was a his plans with such subtlety 
that if all went well no suspicion of foul play could 
ever arise and there could no possibility of any 
danger to him. He had just been sounding his com- 
panion in preparation for the day. Perhaps that was 
why his heart beat so painfully. 

**No,” said Ransome, in answer to a question, 
**T can’t say that I’ve dono much swimming of recent 
years. I think you were keener on it than I when we 
were kiddies.” 

“Yes I think I was,” said Travers. How foolish 
he was, he thought, to be so excited and disturbed. 

‘“* And as one grows older the inclination for much 
exercise becomes less,’ Ransome continued, refilling 
his pipe and placing a cushion more comfortably under 
his Sead, 

“Yet I rather wonder that you don’t want a dip 
now,” said Travers. ‘I haven't missed going in once 
during the last fortnight, while you seem to shun it.” 

** It’s too early in the year, as I’ve told you before,” 
eaid Ransome. “I'll start bathing in about another 
week if the weather holds decently warm.” 

Silence fell between them. Travers found it difficult 
to speak with his mind so full of evil thoughts. Ran- 
some appeared to be cogitating. Somet ing in the 
nature of a smile sppesred on his face. Suddenly 
he introduced just the one subject that his com- 
panion would have avoided. 

“By the way, Travers. speaking of when we were 
youngsters, have you held to your old rather horrifying 
views that used to arouse my resentment so much ?” 

** Do you mean my religion ? ” 

“Yes, or rather your want of it. On one occasion 
you actually told me that your own standard of 
right was the only one you recognised. If you re- 
member, I suggested that there might possibly be 
a man who from your point of view would be better out 
of the way, and according to your ethics you would 
kill him if you saw a possibility of doing it with 
absolute safety to yourself, and you agreed that you 
would.” 

Travers felt that his heart was beginning to thump 
again. Why should these things be brought up just now ? 

“I remember,’ Ransome continued, ‘‘ you. put 
forth the theory that the conscience of a murderer 
was in nine cases out of ten merely the fear of being 
found out, and that if a man could commit murder 
s0 cleverly that no possible charge could be made 
against him he would be free from the feeling we call 
the pricking of conscience.” 

“Yes, J think I remember arguing in such a way,” 
Travers managed to say. 

‘“* By Jove, it made me feel uncomfortable as well 
as angry,” said Ransome. ‘That was a kind of 
theory to make a fellow think that it would be risky 
to have much to do with the one who held it lest 
their interests might in some way clash.” 

It was most unlikely that Ransome knew how the 
interests of the two men now clashed. 

Travers had been wealthy, and none of his friends 
knew how completely he had played the fool and 
dissipated his fortune. Perhaps some observers sus- 
pected that the wealthy Miss Sanderton had figured 
in his thoughts as a possible wife ; but it was practically 
certain that Ransome knew nothing of this. 

Travers had been so cautious in cultivating her 
acquaintance that he had delayed too long. Ran- 
some, with no pecuniary interest at stake, and probably 
quite unaware of the extent of Miss Sanderton’s 
fortune, had fallen honestly in love with her, and 
had quickly won his way. The announcement of 
their engagement had filled Travers with rage. He 
felt that, with Ransome dead, fortune would be in 
his grasp. With Ransome in his way ho was faced 
with the prospect of having to acknowledge his povert 
to the world, and start to work for a pittance. Suc 
a thought was intolerable. He saw a possibility of 
removing his rival without danger to himself, and he 
intended to make the attempt. 

It was with the hope that some mishap might occur 
that Travers had invited his one time friend to this 
eecluded spot. It was with this idea that he had 
assiduously practised swimming, and it was with the 


-For the five best motto2s I will give Briar Pipes. 


same thought in mind that he had just now raised 
the question as to when Ransome would join him in 
his bathes. It was a most dangerous spot for all but 
the best of swimmers. Travers had been the better 
swimmer even in the old days, and now that he was in 
so much better practice there surcly could be no 
comparison. If Ransome could be induced to follow 
him unsuspectingly he would go to his doom, and no 
one, not even the victim, would be aware that it was 
all skilfully planned—a murder in design and effect. 

During the next week Ransome took one or two 
morning dips in the sea from the place patronised by 
ordinary bathers. He declared that the water was 
warmer than he had expected, and he felt more in- 
clined to join Travers in a bathe from his favourite 
place farther along the beach. 

The oppextanisy for which Travers had been waiting 
came. It had been hot all day and in the afternoon 
Ransome raised the question himself. 

** Let’s have a dip from your favourite cave, Travers,” 
he said. ; 

“It’s getting almost too late for this afternoon,” 
said Travers. ‘‘ We'll go this evening.” 

“ Oh, there’s plenty of time. I don’t want to be 
in the water for hours,” Ransome urged. 

“* It will be pleasanter in the evening,” said Travers. 
** We will have tea first.” 

He had studied the tides, and he knew that on 
this particular day the evil conditions he desired 
would not prevail until the evening. 

Later on, as they stepped out of the cave, which 
Travers used as a disrobing place, in their swimmin, 
costumes, an old fisherman pussed them as he walke 
along the beach. 

“ Better not go out too far, gents,”’ he said, ‘* there’s 
a nasty wash setting in now.” 

The beach was almost deserted.~ The old fisherman 
went steadily on his way, leaving the two men to 
themeelves. 

“That old chap has warned me several times,” 
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said Travers with a laugh. “I suppose it’s right 
that poor swimmers should be warned, but I’ve never 
been conscious of an awkward current.” 

He lied in saying this. The first time he bathed 
from here he had been in considerable danger, and 
from that adventure his scheme had taken shape. 
Several times since then he had swum to the far point 
of land on the right and returned along the beach. 
The current set in that direction. As he led the way 
to the sea Travers knew perfectly well that the ebbing 
tide was already causing such a current as few swim- 
mers could resist. 

The two men swam out together. The last time 
Travers glanced back at the shore he saw that the 
beach was deserted. Matters could not have fallen 
out better for his purpose. 

“T think this is about far cnough out,” Ransome 
shouted suddenly. 

‘* Qh, nonsense, man!” exclaimed Travers. 

or there an awkward current a little further 
out?” 

“ Not a bit!” Travers answered. ‘* Look here, you 
see that piece of board in the water? I'll race you 
to that.” 

Ransome ge on a racing stroke, and then with a 
strange thrill, partly of triumph, pastly of horror, the 
conviction came to ‘Travers that his plot had succeeded. 
He knew that they were drifting out rapidly, and that 
now it would be practically impossible for Ransome 
to reach the shore again. 

Yet even when they had finished their fittle race, 
Travers used his wits again to make assurance doubly 
sure. 

“Isn't it lovely here?” he said, throwing back his 
arms and floating on the tide. He was aware, how- 
ever, that the tone of his voice ill accorded with his 
words. 

Ransome answered in a tone of alarm. “TI say, 
we must get back. I’m sure the tide is carrying us 
out.” 

“All right,” said Travers. ‘You go back now 
if you like. 1’m going on a bit further. I ehall very 
Fey sxe to the point out there. You come along 
the beach and meet me.” 

Travers turned towards the far point of land and 


Mark postcards 


started for it at racing epeed. All his experience of 
this coast taught him that Ransome’s only hope cf 
life was to follow him at onco. He looked back jn 
some fear that his victim would realise this. But no 
the point was too far away to be tempting ; Ransome 
had turned towards the nearest part of the beach an 
was wasting his energics in an effort to swim directly 
against the deadly current. 

Travers turned away. It would soon be all over. 

Travers turned his head partly towards the shove +» 
that he should not drift too far out. Then he sci‘! 
down for a long swim so that the set of the tide and bis 
own efforts should combine to carry him to the point 
of land nearly a mile puny 

As he swam in the darkening twilight he fult a 
strange weakness of horror at the thought that wou'd 
intrude. Ransome would be in his death struzele now. 
It would soon be over. Out of practice as he was, a 
long swim would be impossible. He would very soc 
be swept out into the coldcr and ipa watcrs outside 
the bay. One more little life blotted out, a few 
mourners perhaps, and then in a little while he wenld 
be forgotten. ‘As he reflected in this way Travers {uit 
a tightness at his chest, his breathing was not as easy as 
usual, and it was more of an effort to sustain his stroke. 

He was surprised, too, to find that the water wis 
rougher than it had been in his former swims. ‘Then 
with startling suddenness the conviction came to hi: 
that he had been caught by a different current and that 
he was farther out to sea than he had previously been. 

At last he halted for a minute and, treading water, 
looked round at the promontory. Instantly he per- 
ceived that he was in grave danger. According to the 
experience of former swims he ought to have landed 
before now. But the different current which he ba: 
allowed to catch him had swept him farther out, and 
if he missed the gol all would be over. 

With desperate energy he began to swim again, 
but he quickly became conscious of the fact that the 
nearer he approached to that jutting point the strong:r 
was the sweep of the water. The point of rock came 
near to him, but in spite of all his efforts it passed him by. 

He tried to rest by floating ; but the water here was 
too rough, and, caught unawares, he was almost choke. 
A few stars began to appear as the light further de- 
clined, but there was no sign of human life anywhere 
near. No artificial light, no sight or sound of ship o 
boat. Travers realised then that all was over wit! 
him. He only had a few more minutes iu whi-l 
to struggle, and then the end. 

those few minutes he recalled little of the many 
events of his past life, but his mind was dominated hy 
the thought of the evil design againzt his one time 
friend which ho had carried to a successful issue. 

What was life? What was death? What were 
the obligations of humanity ? Questions such «< 
these crowded into his mind, and in terror at the ides 
of death coming at such a moment he began to shout 
and scream for help. Then he grew feeble, and the 
last stages of exhaustion made it impossible for him 
to resist the buffeting of the waves. He was already 
half dead when it seemed that there came au answer.ny 
voice, hands ecized him, and something draeging “1 
his arms forced a last sensation of pain tv his dying 


nerves before he relapsed into unconsciousucs:. 
* * * * * * 


“Yes, sir,” said the landlady, ‘‘evervone says th:.t 
Mr. Ransome is a very brave man. He was as newt 
as possibly drowned, and he was exhausted when he 
reached the beach, but still his first thought was fet 
you. He managed to reach the cottage cf old Jim 
the boatman, and he actually went with hii, thous! 
how he managed to he can’t say himself. An:l it was 
a miracle that they found you, I’m sure it was.” 

Travers was recovering, and there came a time when 
he had to face the man who had saved him; tlic ma! 
he had tried to kill. Ransome did not say much when 
the two met again, but his few words conveved much. 

“I am going home to-morrow, Travers,” he sail, 
“* but I thought I would just have a look at you before 
going, and to see if you could look at me.” . 

Travers started and tried to look, and then his eyr* 
dropped in shame. . . 

“T only have suspicions as to your motive, but 1 
have some knowledge as to your actions,” Ransom 
continued in a low tone. ‘Jim, the boatman, tel] 
me that the first time you bathed from the cave when 
the tide was ebbing, you had a struggle to get back, a1 | 
that since that time you had swum across the Lay an 1 
landed at the promontory. You lingered tit! the ti. 
was ebbing when I went with you, and vou as: 
me that there was no dangerous current, travel: 
I think I know the wholg story.” 

Travers trembled, but could find no anziver, Be 
could he look at his accuser’s face. 7 

“Tt was a bit of a struggle to go after you when | 
became clear that you had miased the promontory, 
Ransome said. “i suppose that according to yeu! 
theories I was a big fool to go, or to tell tlic boatma”. 
anything about it ; but according to my crecd, it wes 
a duty.” " 

Travers tricd to speak, but he could find no peat 
and there was silence fora minute. Then as he turne 
away Ransome said : , Reshe 

“IT wonder whether you Ilcarnt anything abot 
conscience while you were out there.” 


“Bookie.” (See page 1190.) 
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os. aoe How the Cuckoo—the Bird Without a Home—/ 2 
Comes to England, Becomes Very Objectionable, 
on, Departs. 
therefore in the struggle for the dainties which the 
mother bird brings home it is nearly always 
successful. 


and, Later 
Hive you heard the cuckoo? The male 
cuckoo arrives first in April, to be followed by the 


female, which is smaller than her lord and master. 

The cuckoo is @ very unsociable and shy 
bird. Perhaps it has cause to be, for it is no 
unusual sight to see one flying for its life, with a 
whole crowd of smaller birds peering}. This 
has given rise to the ag that the cuc is very 
fond of sucking smaller birds’ eggs. 

The story is not true in fact; the ego of the 
cuckoo is a nice plump hairy caterpillar. 
likely explanation of the cs of the other birds 
towards the cuckoo lies in the fact that it is often 
mistaken by them for a hawk, especially when 
secking for a nest in which to lay its egg. 

The cuckoo, through laziness or artfulness, will 
not build a nest of its own, but prefers to use the 
nests of the hedge-sparrow, the wagtail, or titlark. 

‘The egg of the cuckoo is very small in propor- 
tion to the size of the bird, and sometimes the 
cuckoo is too to allow of it laying the 
in tho small bird’s nest which it has selected. 
When this happens the egg is laid on the ground, 
and is then carefully taken up in the cuckoo’s 
bill and placed inside the nest. 


Tips out the Other Eggs. 


If there is not room for it because of the other 
exss, it is but the work of a minute to roll one or 
tro of the rightful eggs out of the nest to be broken 
to pieces on the ground. 

Whether the cuckoo’s eggs vary in colour accord- 
ing to the bird’s nest in which they are laid or 
whether certain cuckoos select only certain nests 
in which to lay has never been decided, but it is 
a curious fact that the egg of a cuckoo found in a 
hdye-sparrow's nest bears a resemblance to the 


bine egg of the hedge-sparrow, while the cuckoo’s | 


cgz discovered in a lark’s resembles the brown 

nottled appearance of the other eggs in the nest. 
For downright ingratitude nothing can approach 

the young cuckoo when hatched. Naturally it 


is ligger and stronger than its foster-brothers, 


: have to climb on to its back. 


The most | 


From having all the food, it next wants all the 
room, so with inborn craftiness it lies in the bottom 
of the nest and the other fledglings one by one 
e young cuckoo 
then suddenly lifts up its back, and over the edge 
of the nest falls its luckless foster-brother, thero 
to dic. 

Cuckoos Do Not Eat Foster-Parents, 

Blind to all this the parent birds go on feeding 
the traitor which has grown larger than them- 


Feelves. When ready the young cuckoo flies off 


into the world. The mythical stories of the cuckoo 
devouring its foster-parents are entirely without 
foundation. 

There has been more written about the cuckoo 
than about any other bird, and nearly every county 


has its pet superstition wound round this weird 
| spring visitor. , 
Perhaps the most general saying about it is [ 


given in the words: - 
“The cuckoo comes in April, 
Sings hts song in May, 
In the middle of June 
He changes his tune, 
And then he flies away. - 


It may not be good poetry, but it is a very [ 


good time-table of the cuckoo’s actions. 


Of course, the old English for cuckoo was |, 
“cuccu,” which gradually became “ cuckow,” | 
and is now corrupted to “cuckoo” from the |, 


peculiar two notes which it uses. Musicians give 
these notes as a minor, and in some cases a major 
third. 


In the middle of June the cuckoo’s voice seems 
to break. It gets hoarser and hoarser and at | 


last it is silent, its owner having left England, 
although cuckoos have been found here in July, 
while many of the young cuckoos do not leave 
until September. 


geelin a Seaside’ 


Though I Havc to Do a Lot of Work for No Pay I am Satistied 


&- 


Panel Doctor’ BR 


With the Act. 


Practisixa in @ seaside town, I am a National 
{Insurance Act doctor. 

Why did I go on the panel? Practically because 
I was coerced. In common with other doctors 
here I was op to the Act, and at first refused 
to have anything to do with it. 

Then we were plainly warned that if sufficient 
panel doctors were not forthcoming ‘‘ blacklegs ” 
would be imported who would give their whole 
time to insured patients. 

This would have meant losing a good part of 
my practice, a logs I could not afford. 

"Nobody likes eompulsion, and I joined the panel 
with no good will, After three months’ experience 
1 am satisfied to remain on it. 

Certainly there are drawbacks. There is too 
much red-tape, and one has to waste valuable time 
tilling up, in my opinion, redundant reports and 
returns. These, however, are pee simplified, 
aid some have already been abolished. 

By going on the panel one loses some social 
and professional status, and the chance of securing 
those rich chronio invalids of whom every struggling 
doctor dreams, 

A wealthy person is not likely to employ a panel 
doctor if he knows him to be one. 

Old Patients Have Stuck to Me. 

Personally, I have not so far lost any of my old 
Private patients through going on the panel, but 
I can quife understand wal-teda people objecting 
to employing a doctor with a panel practice. 

Under the Act one may have to do a lot of work 
for nothing or next door to it. 

Recently a visitor came to me and asked me to 
attend his nursemaid who was an insured person. 
I told him that I could take her case only as a 
private one. 

Before I could attend her as an insured person 
she would have to write to the Insurance Com- 
missioners and have her case transferred from her 
own panel doctor in London to me, that is, if I 
vere to be paid by the Government. 


In a week or 80 Fresh Air Fund parties will be all the 


He was very indignant about it, and used 
“language” about the Act, the Chancellor, and 
doctors in general, but eventually I attended the 
girl as a private patient. 

Hers was a troublesome case, and during the 
month she was here I had frequently to see her. 
Supposing her case had been transferred to me, 
‘what should I have got for my time and trouble ? 
One-twelfth of seven shillings, that is, seven- 

nce. 

We get many summer visitors here, and I foresee 
trouble with those who age insured and happen 
to be taken ill, but frankly I don’t see how this 
difficulty is to be got round, 

A.D.T, is Barred Now. 

However, if a panel doctor may exceptionally 
have to work for practically nothing he now gets 
paid for a lot of work he formerly did gratuitously. 

I am now getting 7s. a head for poor patients 
who before the Act I should have attended for 
nothing as a matter of duty and good feeling. 

This is all to my benefit, while the patients are 
relieved from any sense of obligation. 

Poor patients are no longer treated with 
“Mist. A.D:T.” Don’t know what that means ? 
It is ‘Mixture. Any darn thing,” and it was a very 
favourite formula with club doctors—I was 
assistant to one once, so I know. 

Now the panel doctor can afford to write a 
proper prescription and the chemist gets cash 
where formerly he had often to give indefinite 
credit. 

It was prophesied that insured persons would 
take advantage of the panel doctor and wish to 
see him on the slightest pretext. 

I have not found it so. Of course you do get 
“imaginary invalids.” Becenttly @ woman came 
to me and after a tremendous lot of questioning 
I elicited the fact that she was suffering from o 
slight irritation between the shoulders. 


e prescription, after examination, was the | 


free application of soap and water. 


“Luck” Is Largely 
a Matter of U 


wr you talk about your “ luck,” 

just remember that “luck” is 

largely a matter of YOU. 

Your “luck,” or rather your “fortune,” 
is what you make it. 

YOU know that a fine job and big 
salary are not going to fall into your 
lap without any effort on your part. 
You’ve got to be ready by making 
yourself ready. Zhen, when your 
chance does come, it will come 
to stay. 

You can easily prepare yourself for 
a good paying position through the 
help of the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. In your spare time at 
home you can acquire an [.C.S. train- 
ing which will qualify you for whatever 
occupation most appeals to you. It 
doesn’t matter where you live, what 
you do, what you are earning now, or 
what schooling you have had—so long 
as you can read and write, the I.C.S. 
way is open to you. 

Mark your inquiry coupon (see 
below) TO-DAY. Put your cross on 
the line which refers to the particular 
occupation at which you are working, 
or desire to work, and post the inquiry 
to-day. The International Correspon- 
dence Schools will send you — 
showing beyond doubt just how I.C.S. 
training is adapted to YOUR particu- 
lar need. Surely this is worth doing, 
especially as it costs nothing and puts 

ou under no obligation. 

The I.C.S. have been raising salaries 
and bettering positions for over 21 
years. Every month many salaries 
raised are reported by successful I.C.S. 
students of all ages. You can join 
these successful men. Why not do 
so? Orare you already earning as 
much money as you want ? 


‘The business of the 1.C.S. 
is to Raise Salaries.”’ 


International Correspondence Schools Ld., 
197b International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C, 
To avoid deiay please use Jutl address, 

Please explain, without any obligation on my part, how 
Ican gain a thorough, practical, snd up-to-date know- 
ledge of the subject before which I have marked X, 
und so qualify for Better Position aud Better Pay. 


—Business Training —Mechanical Engineering 
—Book-k: z —Draughtsmanship 
—Salesmanship —Electrical Engineering 
—Advertising — 
—Show Card Writing —Electric Lighting 
—Window Dressing —Architecture 
—INustrating —Quantity Surveying 
—Designing —Contracting and Building 
lower Engineering —French, German, 
—Mctor Engineering Spanish, Italian 
—Steam Engineering —Agricu'ture. Poultry 
—Steam Electric Farming 


Over 180 courses in all. 
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WHY WE LEFT THE ARMY. 3 


ag A I LOI NI RIN 
Wood and Green, ‘“‘The Two Captains,” Talk to 
Mr. P. Doubleyou. 

{ Captain Arthur Wood, son of Field-Marshal 
Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., and Captain Henry Green, 
D.S.0., have caused something of a sensation by going 
on the music-halls professionally as a “‘ double turn.” 
Their venture from the Service to the stage has been 
greatly successful, and in the following interview the 
two distinguished soldiers and singers give their 
reasons for becoming ‘‘ Society Entertainers,” and 
relate some interesting facts in connection with their 
work.] 


WE left the Army and took to the stage because 
we wanted to earn living wages. There you have 
it in a nutshell. 

Soldiering is all very well if you have got sub- 
stantial private means—which neither of us has— 
or if you can get an appointment, after a time, 
as a staff officer, a hich neither of us had the 
luck to get, but otherwise it is a poor trade from a 
monetary point of view. 

As captains we could have gone on making £200 

rannum for a period of years, or else retired, and 
been content on a pension of £120 a year, less 
income tax. Neither was quite good enough. 

A hundred and twenty pounds a year is not 
exactly a princely income ; and £200 a year, when 
anavoudatle expenses, such as mess bills, subscrip- 
tions, cost of constantly changing uniforms, have 
been met, melts down to about £80 per annum to 
live on! 

Our First Turn for Charity. 

That is why we have gone on the halls. 

Our turn is not really of recent inception. It 
started at Cowes, on the spur of the moment, some 
years ago during regatta week. After dinner one 
night we hired a boat and a piano, put masks on, 
and with a man-servant made a tour of the yachts 
in the harbour and the roads. . ; 

We were a great success—for débutants. Alto- 
gether we took £49, of which £5 went to the servant, 
£10 for the boat and the piano, and the rest to 
charity. 

This was so encouraging «hat we went on studying 
and doing ‘‘ at home ” work. Our first professional 
appearance was, appropriately enough, at the 
Aldershot Hippodrome. We were billed simply 
as “ Arthur Wood and Henry Green,” but a news- 

per man, himself an ex-soldier, spotted our 
identity, and then the cat was out of the bag. 
Not that it mattered, of course ; our fellow-officers 
knew—and approved—and Sir Evelyn Wood 
approved when he knew. 

After Aldershot we came to the Coliseum, 
London, and now that we are getting used to the 
halls we like the work immensely. ft seems as if 
the audiences like us, too ; anyhow, up to date, we 
have only had two abusive communications—a 
letter and a post-card, both anonymous, reviling 
us for ‘degrading ’’ our titles. 

Hisses Turned to Happiness. 

Yes, we have already had “experiences.” One 
of the most gratifying began most ominously. We 
had to go in a hurry to a suburban hall to take the 

lace of the star of the week. When, in place of 

er number, “ Deputy”—meaning us—went up 
there were groans, hisses, and other marks of 
disappointment and disapproval. This was not 
encouraging for a young turn like us, but it was all 
right in the end—they gave us seven “ curtains” 
when we had finished ! 

The Two Captains have been chums for many 
years, and they fought side by side in South Africa. 
Captain Green was twice mentioned in dispatches, 
and got his D.S.0., but exactly for what he does 
not seem to know! 

“As a matter of fact, I didn’t know that it had 
been awarded to me for two years after it had,” he 
confessed. ‘‘ It was given me for something to do 
with work in the trenches with my regiment, the 
Scottish Rifles—but you will be able to find out 
all about it in the records.” 

This was all he would say on the subject—which 
is a way they have in the Arvy. 


Another 
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GRASS IS “THE LINO.” ; 


Slang Used by Cricketers and Those Who go to 
Watch Them. 


Tit quite lately cricket was a game wiil.at 
much of a special slang of its own, but tie cours, 
cricketer and the newer type of cricket report, 
have of recent years been developing a consti 1! | 
growing language that has been dull.) 
“* cricketese.” 

The season now starting will probably sce a fy 
new terms added to the list. 

There is a story told of a journalist who ave) 
an editor for a trial as cricket reporter. 

“ Played much?” he was asked. 

“Not very much,” was the answer ; “ but Tian 
talk the language.” 

The stumps are as often as not referred to nowa- 
days by the batsman as the “pres” or rs 
“ sticks.” You may sometimes hear them cll 
the “spokes.” The “ woodpile” and the “wood: 
yard” are quite frequent in cricket rep rts. 

“Smith managed to agitate the’ thider in all 
his five wickets ’’ is a sentence from the i ccount «i 
a Surrey match last summer. 

The names of the different sorts of balls oie 
innumerable. Have you ever heard of a 7 Geni!) 
Jane”? It is a particularly soft, shee, tomptin 
ball administered by a wily bowler toa voi het 
man with the object of bowling hiin he wi--< 
and getting him caught in the long fiekt it he tit. 

Ever Done the ‘‘If-shot''? 


A weak batsman is a “ rabbit,” and if ven hiac nen 
to overhear a county cricketer tell a ivi: i 
skipper has put him in among the “r 
“in the hutch,” you know that he has }cn 
by the captain well down the batting--\. ane. 
men whose batting is the least of their virtue. 

Another name, by the way, for the “ Genile 
Jane” is ‘‘rabbit’s-food,” so called becsuse tew 
“rabbits” can resist it. 

Even the most old-fashioned of cricketers knows 
what a ‘“daisy-cutter” or a “grub” ix. but .s 
often as not nowadays you hear it called an“ undi- 

und,” or a ‘ metropolitan.” 

A ball that bounces more than once (it happens 
at times even at Lord’s) is a “bounder” ora “switeh- 
back” or an “ Aunt Mary.” (Aunt Sally, on the 
other hand, is the wicket-keeper’s pet mnie.) 

Are you an adept at the “if-shot "2? lise. yuu 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Frcfure Fars 


NOT FOR ORNAMENT. 

Tue fabric which covers acroplane wings often 
appears as though it has been painted in a vory loud 
check pattern. But these squares are there for a 
purpose. This check effect is due to fhe fact that 
extra threads have been woven into the fabric so as 


to prevent it from splitting should it be pierced at any 
point. 

Should the wing covering commence to split the tear 
will travel no further than the sidcs of the square in 
which it commenced, as the strong cross-grain of 
thread impedes further damage. 


TESTS THEIR STRENGTH. 

WaeEn new theatres or picture-palaces are provided 
with balconies, the ingenious method here illustrated 
is utilised to test 
their strength 
and safety. 

] In each seat 
y in the gallery a 
¥ sack filled with 
Sey sandisdeposited, 
’ each sack weigh- 
2 ing about ten 
stone. 

In this way a 
strain is brought 
to bear on the 

Uf i B \. be new _ structure 

= ON 1%, which is  ap- 

proximately 

equal to the weight it will be called upon to uphold 
when the gallery is full of people. 

In this way the constructional strength of the 
building is tested beyond doubt. 


Ta 
s 


‘a 


THROWS A BETTER LIGHT. 
Moror experts have discovered that headlights on 
cars have hitherto been placed too near the ground 


to properly light the motor’s path. Lights placed | will be popular with your opponents. {t ist) 
ae on shot in which you timidly hold out your bet viii 
throw only 4 the object of letting the fast’ bowlers expres 
short beams // glance off it through the slips. It is s» called 
along the because if you do manage to touch the ball you are 
ground, usually out—caught. 


The “cowshot ” is a more respecta'le sirohe, 


and do not , 
being merely a powerful pull made ecrms th 


illuminate 


objects in wicket. The name is due to the ungrace!ulne + +1 
ee the necessary attitude. 

alow the The Ump. Gives You Out. _ 
motorist to The “ beef-shot ” is any mighty “ shot.” " smicc. 
discern ap- “knock,” or “blow,” into which you put ell 
proaching your strength. ‘These words have almost displaced 
traffic in the the word “stroke” in cricket talk nowaay~. 
ane lights Where the man in the stand used to shout. ~ Well 
on the up- played, sir!” it is as often as not * Goad het, 


** Hobbs in his cent"!y 


sir!” you hear nowadays. 
” was a phrase wel 


made some charming “* beats 
last summer by a London daily. ; , 
Everybody knows, or can guess, who the “ump. 
is. The “airship” is the ball, which also ans\s¢l 
to “the balloon,” ‘the sphere,” “‘ the pill, es the 
globule,” and “ the scarlet runner,” the “ pilule, 
and (billiard fashion) the ‘ red.” 
Never, never miss a “sitter ’—a catch so casy 
that you ought to be able to catch it sitting, or else 
so obliging that it sits still in the air till you come 
and take it. (Nobody knows the exact derivativn.) 
But never give one, either. The profession. 
bowling at the nets, will encourage the batsman 
“keep ’em on the carpet.” The grass 15 3°" 
commonly called ‘the floor.” But * the lin 
is the very latest. : ae 
The batsman who has a lucky innings has °:\ | * 
of fat’ in it. If the bowler gets him often 


to-date cars are therefore being placed high up on the 
bonnet, and, as this illustration depicts, a much longer 
and more illuminative beam of light is thrown out. 


SAVES TIME AND NOISE. 

Many hotels and public buildings are now adopting 
the device here illustrated, which does away with the 
necessity for bells to 
summon the lift. 
The passenger who | 
desires the steps 
on to a short strip 
of metal let into the 
floor a 2 the lift | 

tes. portion 
ot the flooring sinks 
beneath the pas- 
senger’s weight, and 
thus connccts an 
electric circuit com- 


mankating +e ie difficulties he is said to “stick him up.” ‘The bowls 
mia a aaa i who gets the other side’s wickets sapialy is sand ta 
8 es aT) ” A nz enous) 
number depicting shoot them out.” If this goes on long sa 


the enemy are sure to be “in the cart,” .¢., 

hepeless position. ee 
*Notches,” the old-fashioned word for runs. | 

been revived again, Ysu get them with your 6" 


= 


the floor from which 
the signal emanated, and thus the attendant is aware 
that his services are required, without the noise or 
trouble of ringing for him. 


beginning: “If you have a few coppers to spare.” 


Ou 


“ Betta, dear, it’s got to come, and the sooner I 


get it over the better. We've got to part.” 

Bella Dare started, and turned deathly pale as the 
young man gone : _ 

* Harry ! hat are yon saying ? For pity's sake 
don't talk like that! What can you mean? After 
a'l these years we have. hung on to each other in the 
hope that one day we should be able to marry, and now 
you tell me that!” 
“7 mean it, dear! Heaven knows what it means to 
me to say it, but there is no other way. As you say, 
we have hung on to the hope that things would brighten 
and I would be able to marry you, but that hope has 
gradually faded, and wo are farther off than ever. 
look at me, look at my clothes! I am scarcely 
respectable enough to be seen with you in daylight. 
Day after day I trudge the strects looking in vain for 
work, until my very appearance makes it impossible 
for me to find any.’ 

“Oh, but Harry, you must not talk like that. You 
know very well that I am not too proud to be seen 
with you, however shabby your clothes may be. Cheer 
up, old chap! Perhaps to-morrow you will get some 
work, and then you can soon rig yousclf out again.” 

“No, Bella. It is always to-morrow, and that 
morrow never comes. It is hopeless for me to think of 
ever marrying you, and it is not just to you that I 
sould keep you hanging on to me ia that hope. I 
have decided for your sake, dearest—not for my own— 
to set you free from your promise tome. I’m goin 
{o try to work my way out to tho States, and sce i 
l can do better out there, or else to Canada.” 

Harry Fortescue choked back a sob that would riso 
in his throat as he spoke. Only he knew what it had 
cost him to make this dcclaration, for he loved Bella 
Dare more than anything else on earth. . 

For five years they had been lovers, and at one time 
it had seemed likely that their wedding would not 
be long delayed. Harry was in work then, and they 
were gradually getting a few things together in readi- 
ness, Then he lost his berth, and for nearly two years 
he had only managed to keep from absolute starvation 
by an occasional oa job. His few belongings had been 
sold or pawned, and. he was practically penniless. 

The young couple were sitting on a seat in the park, 
and as it was rapidly growing dark, and few people 
were about, Bella’s hand stole soffly into his as they were 
talking. He gripped it tightly, in an agony of despair. 

At the other end of the seat an old man was sitting, 
apparently fast asleep. They had forgotten his 
presence, 80 engaged were they in the matter they 
were discussing, and in any case it did not matter 
if he overheard what was said. He looked a poor old 
chap, shabby and unimportant, and his white hair 
rave the impression that he was too aged to be 
interested in the concerns of youthful lovers. 

But the old man was not really asicep, though his 
eyes were closed. And he easily heard all that passed. 
Presently he drew a long sigh, stretched his arms as if 
woking from sleep, and rose to his feet. 

He walked away with tottering steps, leaning heavily 
on a stout stick. And as he passed in front of the 
couple, he seemed to stumble awkwardly. He quickly 
recovered, and went slowly on, but as he did so, Harry 
caught sight of a dark object on the ground. 

Stooping forward, he reached it and picked it up. 
It was a leather purse. How heavy it felt! It was 
evidently well filled, and opening it hastily, the young 
couple saw that the contents were gold ! 

_ For a moment the two young people looked intently 
into cach other's eyes. It was evident that the same 
thought was ing through the mind of each. They 
Uooght of all that such a treasure would mean. 

_ For an instant Harry hesitated, but a new look came 
hito Bella’s eyes, and he read it aright. 

She released his hand as he rose to his feet, and, with- 
out any further hesitation, he hurried after the old man. 

_ Exeuse me, sir,” he said, as he caught up with 
him, “ you have just dropped this.” 

The old man took the purse and looked hard at Harry. 

Oh, did I? Thanks! It’s very good of you!” 

And, putting the purse into his pocket, he turned and 
walked on. Harry returned to Bella. 

* That's the way of the world,” he said. ‘* Scarcely 
even a word of thanks, and yet that money would have 
Meant my salvation. Bah! It doesn’t pay to be 
honest in this world! ” 

“Yet you are well rewarded for your honesty, 
dear, said Bella gently. 

Rewarded ? should like to know how!” he 
exclaimed. 

“I a you for your action.” 

He looked into her eyes, and his arm stole round her. 


—For the two best Limericks I will give 5s. Postal Orders. 


When Fhe Tide Turned 


Proving the Truth of the Proverb, “ Honesty is the 


Complete Short Story. _ 


best Policy.” 
By FELIX CLAIRE. 


‘* Bella, you are always like that. If there's any- 
thing in the world that can keep a man straight, jt is 
the love of such a woman as you!” 

A step sounded on the-path, and, looking up, they 
found that the old man had returned. 

“Young man,” he said gruffly, “‘ you want a reward 
for your honesty. Here’s my address. Come and 
see me to-morrew.” 

He handed Harry a scrap of dirty paper, on which 
was scrawled— 

“George Lorimore, 
‘* 23, Bankside Street.” 

Harry glanced at it and handed it back. 

“T need no reward, sir, thank you. ‘The purse was 
youts and you were entitled to it.” 

“Um! Then as you won't come to me, will you 
tell me your own name and address. I shall be pleased 
to meet you again. One meets very few honest 
people nowadays.” 

‘My name is Harry Fortescue, but ’’—Harry 
laughed drily—‘‘ as to my address, I haven’t any. I 
mostly sleep at the lodging house in the Mill Lane.” 

* Ha! ell, you can go there to-night. I'll cal} 
as I go by and pay for a week’s lodging for you.” 

And before Harry could thank him the old man 
was walking away. 
s * s s s 

Harry found that the old man had kept his word, and 
a bed was reserved for him. Next morning he was 
early astir, as usual, and after a light meal he prepared 
to start out on his unthankful search for work. 

‘** Is your name Fortescue ?” 

The porter had stopped Harry as he was leaving. 
He admitted that such was his name. 

‘*Some old chap left this packet for you last niyht.” 

Harry opened it, and read the contents quickly. 
There was another packet inside and a brief note. 

‘* Take the inclosed to Mr. Smiles, Tailor, in High 
Street.” 

There was no signature, but Harry did not long 
hesitate. Mr. Smiles read the letter handed to him, 
and then ushered Harry into an inner room. 

‘* Allow me, sir.” 

Mr. Smiles ran his tape down and around Harry, 
rapidly taking his measurements. Then he asked him 
to take a seat. 

A moment later he returned, carrying a well-made 
suit of good woollen tweed. 

“ These will fit you, sir. You can change into them 
here, you will not be disturbed.” 

Bewildered and full of astonishment, Harry did as 
he was bid, and he looked a different man in his new 
rig-out. Then Mr. Smiles gave him another letter, 
which he saw was in the same handwriting as the first. 

** Take this to Mr. Grantham, the barber, a few doors 
lower down.” 

In response to this second note, the barber shaved 
Harry and cut his hair, and then handed him another 
envelope. 

By this time Harry had begun to grasp the idea, and 
he readily followed the directions as far as the boot- 
maker's. A pair of handsome box-calf boots encouraged 
him to carry a similar note to the hatter’s, and thence 
to the hosier’s, and by this time the transformation 
was complete, and no one would have known him 
as the samc man. 

But his errands were not yet over. A note was given 
him to take to the offices of a large firm in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was at once shown into the manager's 
room, where he was asked a few questions. 

‘Well, Mr. Fortescue,” said the manager, ‘I wish 
you to commence your duties here as cashier on Monday 
next. Your salary will be five pounds a week to 
commence, but we shall increase that if you give 
satisfaction. By the way, will you kindly tako this 
note to the Vicarage?” 

Harry decided that he would be surprised at nothing 
now, but he opened his eyes widely when the Vicar 
spoke, after reading the note. 

“Oh, yes, I know. You wish to put up the banns. 
Will you give me the necessary particulars.” 

As he was leaving the Vicar stopped him. 

“Oh, by the way, will you please call to-morrow 
morning at 26, Leslie Street, and leave this note. 
Wait for an answer.” 

That was Harry’s last errand. On reaching Leslie 
Street next morning he was welcomed by an old lady, 
who showed him through the house. It was small, 
but comfortably furnished with entirely new furniture ; 
and she banded him a bundle of receipts, made out to 
Mr. Harry Fortescue! 

s . s s e 

Harry had been at his new post a week when an old, 
shabbily drossed man passed through. the office. 
Harry started. 

“ Who is that old chap?” he asked of one of the clerks. 

“Him? Why, don't you know? That's the 
Governor's father. He's a millionaire, and a regular 
old miser!” 
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ULCERS 
As Big As Five-Shilling Peet. 


Sensational 
Zam-Buk Healing. 


Mrs. Hannah Car- 
rington, living at 1 
Bower Street, Leigh, 
Lancs., says :— 
“Little painful lumps 
came round my left knee. 
They swelled, came to a 


head, and then burst, 
leaving decp festering . 
ulcers. The pain kept Mrs. H. Carvingtous 


of Leigi, Lancs. 


meawake hour after hour. 
I could hardly hobble about at all, and often 
had to stay at home phogetner, The sores 
were quite as big as five-shilling pieces, and the 
discharge was very bad. Ointments and salves 
of all sorts failed. 

“ At last a friend bought bea bor of Zam-Buk 
from the chemist, and begged me try _ it. 
Zam-Buk’s effect was really marvellous. The 
pain, which had never left me for many weary 
months, was all soothed away, and 1 was able 
to sleep and rest properly. 

* Zam-Buk stopped the festering, too, and the 
sores gradually dried up. Then they began to 
close in as new healthy flesh grew, and finally 
Zam-Buk healed them all with strong new 
skin. If I had only tried »-Buk cartier I 
should have been saved a Ide of expcuse and 


Tobacco Habit Easily 
Conquered. 


A well-known London business man, who has 
had wide experience, has written a book telling 
how the tobacco or snuff habit can he easily 
banished in three days without any return of the 
craving. 

The health improves wonderfully after the 
nicotine poison is out of the system. Calmness, 
tranquil sleep, clear eyes, normal appetite, good 
digestion, manly vigour, strong memory, and a 
general gain in efficiency are amongst the many 
benefits. No more of that nervous fezling; no 
more need of pipe, cigar, cigarette, or chewing 
tobacco to pecs the morbid desire. The author, 
Edw. J. oods, 10 Norfolk Street (351 Ts), 
London, W.C., will send his book free on applica- 
tion to anyone who writes him. 


STAMMERING—ITS CURE. 


Descriptive booklet will be sent free to any 
sufferer Messrs. W. A. YEARSLEY and T. E. 
Brrcu, “ Rosador,” St. Annes-on-Sea. Method 
endorsed by the Board of Education and British 
Medical Association. Adopted by Municipal 
Educational Committees, and uwarded Gold 
Medal for excellency. 


MOTOR-CYCLE 


SIDE-CAR 


OFFERED 


FREE 


Pearson’s Magazine 
6d. net. 6d. net. 


Now 
Selling 


Mark postcards “‘Spare.”’ (See page 1190.) 
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IF YOU DO—YOU'RE A BOUNDER. 


Some Very Good Advice to the £as.ide 
Young Man. 

Tuer is s free and easy atmosphere in the 
relationship of holiday-m of both sexes. 
Mind that you do not abuse it, as is frequently done 

certain young men who think that they can leave 
their manners behind them in the City. If any- 
thing, you should be more careful than ever to 
. avoid relax- 

ing the little 
courtesies 
that are due 
to the oppo- 
site sex, 
however 
jolly may be 
the com- 


with, many 
fail to - 
nise the dif- 
ference be- 
tween a boarding-house and an hotel. They will 
loiter about the hall-lounge, in which a number of 
ladies may be sitting, with their hats on, This is a 
bad beginning. 
As a rule, everybody talks to everybody else in a 
ing-house. But do not, for this reason, 
thrust your conversation on all and sundry without 
waiting for a favourable opportunity. At meal 
times, for exam ayou may find yourself sitting 
next to a girl. t her be the first to speak. Once 
she has broken the ice you can weigh in. ° 
You will meet other men. After dinner, it may 
be, you will form one of a gossiping group in the 


comes down- 


When one of a group of gossipers, it is 
bounderish to turn round to stare at a 
girl boarder who passes. 


stairs and 


ing, you some- 
how drop your 
conversation 
and stare at 
her. Youmay 
not realise it 
at the time, 
but you are 
behaving like 
= bounder. 
And it’s often 
done. 

Few men 
would take the 
only vacant chair on, say, @ terrace, and com- 
pel a girl to stand. On the other hand, pro- 
vided that there were a few seats somewhere 
about, there are many who would not scruple 
to talk to a girl who was standing while they 
sprawled in a wicker arm-chair. It is a breach of 
good manners. Outside the family circle, you 
should never sit while the lady you are talking to is 
standing. 

The promenade presents many social pitfalls. 
It is not customary to smoke a ‘pipe when walking 
with a lady. And, before lighting even a cigarette, 
you should casually ask permission, No lady would 
ever think of = 
refusing it. But 
simply ge 
it is usual she 
might fancy 
that you were 
treating her 
slightingly if 
you omitted to 
ask, When 

ou have 

ighted up you 
will, of course, 
take care that 
she is on the 
windward side 
of you, so that 
the smoke and 
ash will not 
blow in her 
face. Do not drop lighted matches on the asphalt. 
Muslin dresses easily catch fire. 


Aman should never let a girl stand 
and talk to him while he sprauls in 
an easy chair. 


A picture which speaks for itself. 


The gentleman should see that his 
companion is * the windward of 
im, 


Every year new laws are suggestec 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Whee: you ait aad Hotes to Se Oe we 
commit the outrage of humming the air—nor of 
beating time ; P 
with -your es N 
foot or walk- ; 
ing - stick. 
This: will 
cause annoy- 
ante not 
only to your 
fair com- 
panion, but 
to most peo- 
le in your 
immediate 
neighbour- 
hood. 

If you are 
sitting in the 
—_ as The well-mannered sensider, sitting in 
and a lady the middle of a rot of seats, rises to 
wishes &o let a lady pass. 


pass in front ot you, stand up. It makes her 
passage easier. - 

If you are one of a party, do not walk four 
abreast, compelling the other promenaders to make 
way for you. When you pass an acquaintance of 
the opposite sex it is sufficient to raise your hat 
once during your stroll. There is no need to repeat 


Beaside bounders very often link arms and 
wall. four abreast, taking up all the 
. promenade, 


the attention every time you pass and repass. But 
remember to take off your hat if your companion, 
of either sex, recognises an acquaintance, even if 
the latter is unknown to you. 


A GOOD SLEEPING DRAUGHT. 

“I7’s a great pity,” said the convicted burglar 
to his counsel, “ that you couldn't have vate that 
closing speech of yours at the opening of the case.” 

“T don’t see how that would have improved 
matters,” said the advocate. 

“It would, though,” explained his elient ; ‘“ then 
the jury would have been asleep when the evidence 
came on, and I'd have stood some chance.” 


£5 FOR “ AD.-LIMERICKS.” 


Every reader of Pearson’s Weekly can add the last line 
toa Limerick, and we want them to turn their skill into 
cash in this novel competition.- Each week: we are giving 
four lines of a Limerick, and, in adding the last line, 
competitors must introduce tho name of some well-known 
advertiser or proprietary article, from the advertisement 
pages of this issue. A prize of £5 and twenty consolation 
gifts will be awarded each week, and there is no entry 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 
In this week’s contest the ‘‘ Ad.-Limerick’’ to which you 
are asked to add the last line is: 


When you shop here’s a hint you may try 
If uncertain which brand you should buy. 
By me be advised, 
Get one advertised 


e e e ° ° . . eo. 
Example last line, which may not be used : 
(Such as Dunville’s when you're feeling dry 1) 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, Write your. last line on & 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Stree! 
Each portcard must bear the 


est o crise of £8 will 
consolatton gifte will e+ 


. ne of cricket. 


WEEE ENDING 
May 17, 1913. 


SEVEN. DEADLY SHERLOCKS. 
They Meet at Scotland Yard to Solve Big Crimes. 


ScortanD Yarp is fike an enormous spider's 
web, with threads stretching to every part of the 
metropolis, and to every corner of the world, ready 
to enmesh the pickpocket in Hyde Park or briny 
back the murderer who has fled to the uttermo:t 
limit of civilisation. 

The middle of this webis a large, barely furnishc:! 
room, in which, at regular intervals, sit the mysteri- 
ous Council of Seven. From this room every quiver 
of e thread of the police web is felt and r- 
sponded to immediately, and from it the mo=t 
efficient detective force in the world is controlled. 

Supposing a mysterious murder has taken place. 
As soon as it is discovered the news is at once sci:t 
up to Scotland Yard from the division in which 
the body has been found, and in a few minutes a 
motor-car moves swiftly out of the Yard bearins 


a tall, ve-faced, grey-haised man. It is sir 
Melville maghten, head of the famous C.I.D., 
and leader of the Council of Seven. 


Sir Melville Macnaghten keeps in close toucl, 
with the hotbed ge of the mystery, and if it 
presents unusual difficulties he calls in Supeiii- 
tendent McCarthy and the five Chief-inspectors at ti: 
Yard, thus forming the famous ‘‘ Council of Seveu.” 


On the Track of Crippen. 


Such a Council was held when the dismembered 
remains of Mrs. Crippen were discovered in Hlill- 
drop Crescent. From that time until Inspector 
Dew arrested oe in Canada, the Seven were 
sending out their threads in all directions, pict: 
up the clues here and tracking down the movement. 
there, which finally landed Crippen on the seafluli. 

The Council deals with everything which presen! s 
unusual difficulties, deep mysteries of all kind:, 
from that of the Dublin jewels to the disappeaianc:: 
of Mr. Martin. In five short minutes they c:. 
by means of an ingenious tape machine, circul:tv 
orders, news, or descriptions to the chief divi: ional 
stations simultaneously. 

Sir Melville Macnaghten, who has been the Chicf 
of the C.I.D. for about ten years, looks very liitic 
like a Sherlock Holmes. Altogether, however, he 
has been over twenty-three years at the Yard, ani 
has been one of the chief movers in solving hundre:'. 
of criminal mysteries. While he has been hee! 
of the Council of Seven, they have becn called 
together by him to solve such difficult mysterivs 
as the Moat Farm, the Merstham Tunnel murdcr, 
Crippen, and the murder of Miss Barrow by Seddon. 

right-hand man, when the Council of Seven 
meets, is Superintendent John McCarthy, who I~ 
risen from a uniformed constable patrolling lix 
beat in Islington to second in command of the mic:t 
famous detective force in the world. 


A Terror to ‘‘Wanted’’ Men. 


John McCarthy joined the force when he wa 
twenty, and a few years later he was sent to Havr- 
on special service work, where he was one of these 
invisible watch-dogs that are set all round the por: 
of Europe to keep a look-out for criminals on ti. 
“ wan’ ” list. 

In 1903 he became chief lieutenant to Supcr- 
intendent Quin, who is head of the Special Service 
Branch of Scotland Yard. At that time he dealt 
with Indian seditionists, high political offender, 
and Nihilists, guarding the safety of kings, princt-, 
and well-known set He was at Madrid when 
the bomb was thrown at the King and Quecn v! 
Spain on the occasion of their marriage. __ 

The most recently appointed of the Council of 
Seven is William Gough, who succeeded Chie!- 
Inspector Divall at the beginning of April. It was 
Inspector Gough who worked up the case against 
Goudie, the famous absconding bank cashier. 

At the moment of writing, Council of Seven 
is really only a Council of Six, owing to the appoint: 
ment of Chief-Inspector Bower to be Chief-Inspector 
of the Criminal Thvestigation Department of tle 
Port of London. Inspector Bower's most rece? 
big case was the arrest and conviction of Williams, 
the “hoodéd man,” for the murder of Inspectct 
Walls at Eastbourne last October. : 

Each one of the Seven is chosen for his long expct!- 
ence in one particular branch of crime, and his 
astuteness in solving the difficult eetonst4 whicd 
are continually being faced by Scotland Yur. 
The Council, by their combined efforts, rarely fail 

> throw a light upon even the darkest mystcrs 
ndicating the criminal in ninety-nine cases out ofa 
hundred. 


‘WEEK ENDING 
May 17, 1913. 
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A THRILLING TALE OF BRITAIN’S DANGER OF TO-DAY. 
THIS SENSATIONAL 


( 


By SIDNEY MATTINGLY, Author of “Decoyed to Siberia,” “A Spy Unmasked,” etc., etc: 


CHAPTER XXII. 
In the German’s Clutches. 


Ts the tiny living-room of the mountain cottage, 
Adiian Linton still lay on his rude couch, suffering 
{rem the efiects of his wounds. Nora was by his side. 
All else was forgotten in the joy of finding the man 
the loved not only alive but on the high road to 
convalescence. 

She had managed to whisper to him the success of 
her mission to London and how it was hoped to have 
the gun he had invented ready for use against the 
Zeppelins almost immediately. But they did not talk 
much, for they were under the eyes of the Germans 
who had brought Nora a captive to the tay 

‘These men—officers of the Zeppelins which had been 
eurprised by the night attack as they lay in the neigh- 
bouring valley—were holding a council of war. They 
were left stranded. Two of their airships had becn 
driven off ; the third had fallen into the enemy's hands. 
The attack had come when they were absent from 
thcir posts, and the outlook in front of them was black 
indeed. If they stirred from the cottage they would 
be in imminent danger of being made prisoners. Even 
if they escaped nothing but ruin and disgrace awaited 
them. They were ” Beare men. Unless they 
could achieve some great counterstroke the future held 
no ray of hope. 

long they argued and debated in their harsh, 
guttural German. From time to time ono of their 
number, swathing himself in a long plaid cloak belonging 
to the old Scottish peasant who occupied the cottage, 
cept cautiously out to reconnoitre. They were 
keeping watch on what happened in the valley whero 
the captured airship lay. 

The news they troght seemed only to add to the 
fluom of the Germans. Sitting sound. the table they 
resumed their discussion. Sometimes their voices rose 
hich, as if they were on the verge of a quarrel ; at other 
times they would indulge in stealthy whispers. Tho 
hours dra ged slowly by, and still they argued and 
debaicd. Nora’s intwiedge of German was limited to a 
mere smattering picked up at school, and she could only 
understand an isolated word or phrase here and there. 

The sun rose high in tho heavens, and began to 

decline. The group around the table had ccased from 
talking for a time to devour a meal they had ordered 
the old Scotswoman to prepare for them. When they 
resumed their discussion a new plan seemed to be brought 
fcrward. Nora heard the words “ Devil's Gorge” 
mentioned more than once. Then one man—the 
others addressed him as Baron, and he appeared to 
he the leader—began to speak in a quick, excited tone. 
‘Devil's Gorge—some of our men stationed there— 
tct assistance—recapture airship ”’—these were the 
only words in his h that Nora could distinguish, 
But they were enough to give her food for thought. 
_ She knew well enough that a few days before, there 
i.ad been Cermans secretly stationed in the neighbour- 
kood of Devil’s Gorge. What had happened since 
then she could not tell. 

The man addressed as the Baron had produced a 
map which he had spread upon the table and was 
eagerly studying. 

_ Presently he rose sharply and came over to where 
Nora was sitting by Linton’s side. 

om I vould speak mit you,” he said, in an impcrious 
ice, 

linton’s pale face flushed at his tone. Nora saw 
that he was quivering with anger and ready, ill and 
weak as he was, to fly at the German’s throat on the 
least provocation, but she restrained him with a look, 
tnd rose to her feet. 

The Baron motioned to her to follow him into the 
cther room of the cottage. When they were inside 
be shut the door and turned to face her. 

, He was tall and thick-set, with a wooden-looking 
“@ and bleak, grey eyes, whose bold stare gave 
ora @ sense of discomfort. 


When h i 
tkitshnees ye a he endeavoured to quell the 


Can you sugsest three new liws? They must be funny ones, however. 


“ You vill forgive me dat I keep you a prisoner mit 
us,” hoe began. “ You have a saying * All is fair in 
c and var.’ It is not my fault—I only do my 

uty.” 

** Oh, I quite understand that ! ” said Nora coldly. 

“Goot! I must now ask you some questions. Do 
you know de country round here ? ” 

Nora nodded. 

“Do you know de valley called Devil's Gorge ?” 

“Yes; it is several miles from here.” 

“* And you know de vay dere? ”’ the Baron went on. 

“ Oh, yes! ” 

A look of satisfaction spread across the Baron's 
wooden face. 

“Ven it is dark—in about von hour's time—ve 
start for dis Devil's Gorge. Ve have a map—perhaps 
ve could find it so. But it is better still to have a 
guide—and a guide so —T Ven you have taken 
us dere, ve shall let you go. Ve keep you till ve are 
safe, so dat dese people in de cottage do not give 
de alarm. It vould bring harm to you before us,” 
he added significantly. 

Nora thought ra idly. She saw the German’s plan. 
She might be useful as a guide, she would certainly be 
invaluable as a hostage. In spite of his promise, she 
did not believe that she would bo released when she 
had accomplished her task, if the Germans found at 
Devil's Gorge the assistance they ho for. They 
would never let her go until they had made their attempt 
to recapture the airship. ; 

The Baron’s voice broke in upon her thoughts. 

“Ve start in an hour. I varn you not to try to lead 
us astray. It vill not pay you,” he said ominously. 

Nora made no answer. It was clearly impossible 
to resist. She returned to the other room, and in a 
few bricf sentences told Linton what the Baron had 
said to her. 

The outburst she had feared did not come. He 
listened quietly as if he, too, realised that it was 
necessary to be resigned to Fate. When she had 
finished he hardly spoke ; he seemcd to be fully occupied 
with his own thoughts. 

An hour later dusk began to fall over the lonely 
mountains, and the party set out from the cottage, 
carefully skirting the Ley where the airship still 
lay. The Baron kept close by Nora's side, his staring 
eyes ever bent upon her, and as they went on by lonely 
mountain road and bridle-path, every now and then 
he pulled a small electric torch from his pocket to refer 
to his map, as if he did not entirely trust his guide. 

Dusk gave way to dark, and still they pressed on. 
Once they had to make a detour to avoid a village, and 
occasionally they met a wayfarer upon the road. But 
nothing occurred to impede their progress, and at last 
they approached the ncighbourhood of the Gorge. 

The Pores referred to his map no longer. He seemed 
to know the ground he was travelling now as if he had 
visited the spot before. At last only a few hundred 
yards separated them from the cave beneath tho 
overhanging rock where Nora herself had discovered the 
German’s secret store of explosives several days before. 
She had no doubt that this was the place they were 
making for now, and in spite of her weariness she found 
herself thrilling with a strange excitement. 

Would they walk into a trap after all? Even as 
the thought came into her mind, she caught sight of 
lights moving in the valley below. The Baron saw 
them, too, and called a halt. He stood for a moment 
with furrowed brow, on the cdge of the etcep crag 
overlooking the Gorge. Did those lights belong to 
friend or foc? He sent on one of his little band to 
reconnoitre, while he and the rest remained behind. 

The scout crept stealthily away. Nora turned to 
the Baron. She had kept her part of the bargain. It 
was for him to keep his. 

“T have brought you to the Corge. 
me go now?” she asked. 

The Baron shook his head. 

“ But you promised ?” . 

The German still made no reply, except to smile as 

(Continued on page 1184.)- 
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NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of the publishing scason, go fa 1 
¢ lishi n, ra 
and Purity are concerned, is the publication Bony 
standard work cn Marriage, by Mr. A. Denrison Light. 
Its appearance at the present moment is eepecially 
timely, in view of the etartling evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light hag already made hia fame aa a vigorous, 
original, and unfearing writer on theee subjects, but in 
his * Marriage: Before—and After,” hs has surpassed 
ell his former efforts, and achieved ‘his masterpiece. 

Marriage: Before-—and After,” is a splendid piece 
of work, which every man or woman already married 
or contemplating marriage should recd. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, 
and scorning al) prudish notions of unhealthy mock- 
modesty, the author deals with the great subject of 
Marriage in the most comprehensive and fascinating 
Poanper, giving to His apes. ee male or female, 

val information, hints, an ri in $i 
ches gisele advice impossible to 

The necessity of such a book as this has long been felt. 

The eubject of Marriago lies at the very foundation 
of the national well-being, and the union of a man and 
& woman “for better or worse" is the most impcrtant 
event in the life of any individual, the climax of human 
exietence. Upon its results depend the future of the 
raco and the happiness of the individuals concerned. 

Such an event demands, therefore, the most careful 
preparation on the part of those who contemplate enter- 
=F into the etate of matrimony. 

t also demands that thoce men and women already 
married should take eteps to ascertain the very best 
course to pursue pier marriage. They cannot find these 
thinge out for themselves. They must rely upon the 
experience of others, experience always difficult to get 
on 80 delicate a eubject as this. 

Marriage: Before—and After" tells you all you 
want to know about these most important mattera 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the best 
brains in the world on thie question, knowledge hitherto 
unobtainable except in very expensive medica! worke. 

t shows how in young men thoughtlessness and want 
rach knowledge is reeponsible for untold matrimonial 

isery. 

It shows aleo how ignorance in the case of young 
women, too, has led to unspeakable suffering and home- 
wrecking disasters, 

And it helps you to avoid al! those trcubles. 

Skilfully the author guides hie readers past the 
treacherous enares and pitfalls that lie about the path 
of the unwary wedded, and shows how they can be 
avoided, and merital comfort and enjoyment greatly 
increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certain 
rules is geen in better home life, heaithier offepring, and 
enhanced happiness. 

For obvious reasons the complete contents of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short 
synopsis some of the most important and valuable parts 
of this work are necessarily left out. But enough 
remains to give you some ide of what this great book 
is like, and a sending to the address. below you can 
read the whole work from first to last ia your own 
Private time. . 

Here ie juet the bare outline of what this book ise— 
the skeleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh, 

CHATTER I,—The Future of the child.—Dreadful ordea:s.— Purpose cf 


Author, 

CHAPTER IT.—Age at which to marry.—Result of early and late mar- 
riages.— Unripe parents.— What a physicivn suys.—Disparity in ages. — 
Religion and marriage.—Law of choive.—Poysical attributes tu parents, 
—Love.—False Love.—How not to be misled.—Women who brewk 
hearts.—Advice.—When not to marry. 

CHAPTER I1I.—Amativencss: Its use and abuse —Wrong habits.—Con- 
ce:lment.—After marriaze.— Useful information for the married. 

CHAPTER 1V.—Important Physio ogical Fact3.—Hints for those who 
wish to become parents.—The futiver’s influence.—Kutes for women, 
etc. (A most valuable chspter this, which a!! marricul peopic ought to 


read.) 
CHAPTER V.—Mainly about the Baby and nurs!: ¢. 


CHAPTER VI.—The I:w of the H_ .sband.—The husband's duty. ete. 
CHAPTER VII.—The law of the Wife.—The wifs'’sduty.—Marital Rights, 


cil fren VIIT.—Subjects of which more might be said. 

Thig wonderfully interesting and informative Look 
ought to be read and studied by every young man and 
young lady engaged to be married, as well as by those 
who aro already marricd. Married men end women 
must read Hie, Hook. and those contemplating marriage 
ought to read it. . 

Wnite, then, for this book now. ed 

Seldom have delicate subsecta been deait with in so 
sensible, uncompremisingly @ way. 

There is no shuffling or beating about tho bush here, 
but a etraightforward explanaticn ci matters usually 
kept secret, on explanation which everyone can tollow 
and understand, and which gives tle most valuabie 
assistance to all married couples and to all who are 
hoping to shortly merge their destinics into another's. 

Phe demand for copies of this has been so 
enormous that we are ecarcely able to print quickly 
enough, and tho danger is that the fourth edition will 
be cold out within a few days. as 

Make sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for 
it now 


Fill up this coupon and post it off. By return this 
book will be gent you under plain cover, 
Tearson’s Weeily, 
COUPON. fra 
the Health ard Vim Publishing Co. 
bad 109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
con Is, 2d. Please send me post free by return one 
copy of ** Marriage: Bcfore-and After. 
NAME ...... i atte camaveangeadatnssinsenssanananaeay 
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Nora as much as any words. He did not mean to 
release her. He had never meant to. 

She looked willy back along the dark road she had 
come, then, thinking herself unobserved for the moment 
she began to creep away. Tho Baron's head was turned 
in a moment; he sprang after her and threw an arm 
around her waist. His hot breath was on her cheek 
as ho hissed his words into her ear. 

‘+ shall keep my arm dere,” he said, with a sneering 
a if you tzy dese games mit me. It vill not do. 

at furiously for a moment in his grasp. 
Then she grew still, A sound had broken 
on the ctillness of the night—the sound of running 
fe They were not those of the German who 
had been sent to reconnoitre, for they came from the 
The Baron heard them, too. 

y the figure of a man burst upon them out 
of the darkness. He was barely fifteen yards away, 
and he was running at top speed, yet with a curious 
unstcadiness im his gait. . 

A earse burst from the Baron's lips, and he fumbled 
for his revolver, aimed, and fired. e shot went wide, 
and the figure dashed on, seizing the burly German, 
who let go his held of the girl, and fell back almost 

“to the edge of the crag. 
In that perilous 


3 ite directi 


t, on the very brink of eternity, 
Brute 


_in a wrestling ho 
rgd to the ground on the edge of 
t becel : 

Foe # second he seemed to hang 
there, grasping ge ilgcwtiecien 
fingers. Then he s' ck, ¢ g 
wildly af » and fell on to the 

feet below. 
At the same moment his assailant 
ce wpon the heather. Nora went 

i forward. The moon, sbining 

suddenly fom behind a cloud, show 
hes the pale face of Adrian Linton, 
ill as he was, had followed her 
those many weary. mountain 
miles in case she should need his help. 
the ground 
in her lap, there 
came a seuad of shots and of melee 
from the valley. The German who 
gone ahead exme rushing back. There 


journ 
mountains sad rate struggle 
with the German eg oe too much 
rd him io his feeble state, and he had 


ainted. 

Slowly he recovered consciousness. 
When at last he was able to walk, Nora 
led him by slow aud easy stages along 
the well-semembered path that led to 
her father’s house, the path which less 
cat week ago she and Linton bad 
tr aa 

At best ie Ee was reached and 
Colonel Bridgeway’s old Scottish house- 
keeper, roused from sleep, took tho 

ie under her motherly care. A doctor was sent 

or. He pronounced that Linton, though much 
exhausted, wae in no danger, but needed care and 
quiet for some time. For two or three days at least 
he condemned ham to stay in bed. 

Doring those two days the newspapers were nothing 
but a catalogue of disasters. They were the blackest 
days in Britain’s history. A rman army had 
landed, and with airships to clear the way before 
it was marching on London. 

Eagerly Nora scanned the papers for one word 
abous the gun. Surely it was timc now that it should 
be im readiness for use against the Zeppelins. 

But on thas point the papers were eilent. Ipswich 
was in the of the mvaders. Already they were 
marching on Colchester. It seemed as if the end was 
inevitable and elose at hand. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
The Battle of Colchester, 

It was two Sp eee the German army of invasion 
had landed on Norfolk coast. During that time 
sere skirmishes had been fought, but no pitched 
battles. General Klauffmann, though deprived of the 
40,000 troops sent to reinforce him, by the timely 
arrival of the British fleet, had found the 100,000 men 
he had landed sufficient for his purpose... 

ae epee ¢ “Zeppelin had made it im- 
possible for any force of British troops to op this 
triumphal progress, Whenever a feginen foemed 


—For the five funniest lists of laws I will give Watches. 


NIGHT (conéd. f: . 2243). of i took. i iti 
THE TERROR BY NICHT. (contd.s-om 2.1100) battery of xtilery took up ite positions 


: 
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i 
a 
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papier if masching at 
as as i TIACLOeU VES. 
border, his seropiane en large 
er, scouts s 
force of British troops sud were. bang meet 
on Colchester. Preparations were for s 
desperate resistance, perhaps the last effeetive resistance 
that could be offered to the German advance on London. 
If it could not be checked at it 
2s a bina fog liame of the 
w country as waited suspense 
fon tis of the stro; It was the opinion of 
themselves the hard fact Colchester fell London 


must fall. 
The German troops had advanced from Ipswich 
by several roads. By four o'clock on the third day 
¢ their landing thez had all taken up the positions 
assigned to them by the Commander-in-Chief, and 
were ge (ny the villages of Nayland and Ardleigh, 
while artillery was posted on the heights beyond 


Wyvinhoe. 
Then a halt was called for the men to rest and eat. 


" 


High in the sky a great splash of light flared out, 


It was General Klauffmann’s plan to open the airship 
attack at nightfall. His aeroplane scouts had carefully 
charted the position of the British troops and artillery, 
and the Zeppelins armed with theic searchlights could 
operate as easily by night as by day. 

The German Commander-in-Chief believed that his 
force, advancing when the British troops were thrown 
into confusion by the devastating fire from the airships, 
would have no difficulty in inflicting on them a crushi 
and final defeat. It would be dark at seven. He 
no doubt that before morning dawned the road to 
London would be clear before him. 

Field-Marshal Sir John Trench, in command of the 
British army, was in no mind to play into the enemy’s 
hands by massing his men in eom bodies which 
would form eco targets fos the pelins’ bombs. 
It was necessary at all costs to hold the town, but he 
sent out 10, men in small detachments with in- 
structions to line the hedges of all the fields that lay 
to the north and east of the town, and to act on their 
own initiative in hampering the German advance. 


The sun sank in the west and set in a sea of cloud. | 


Dusk fell and a strange hush of suspense seemed to 
brood over the old garrison town and its surroundings. 
Many of the inhabitants had fled from their houses 
to avoid the horrors of the airship bombardment. 
Others remained in their darkened homes—for orders 
had been issued that all lights must be extinguished— 
waiting stoically for whatever Fate might send. 

Sadeeuty away to the east there flashed out against 
the grey of the twilight sky the brilliant shaft of a 


‘aerial Dreadnoughts exploded as tho 
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Ze ’s searchlight. Then another, and anoth 
— northward others still—till they iéctalead 


busst the hush of waiting men. A bomb from au 
airship fallen on the slopes of the Castle Parl, 
where three batteries of artillery were stationed. 


Others followed it in swift succession. Some firci 
st random, others aimed at troops and guns disclosed 
by the piercing gleams of the searchlights. 

Away to the could be heard the sharp crackli::7 

of rife fire, as the British outposts engaged 11.3 
advance guard of the invading army. Tho (crmin 
artillery was silent as yet, but ever and anon the deep 
boom of a berries rolled out as some British gunner 
fired wildly at the elusive will o’-the-wisps of the si. 

The last gleams of daylight had faded from the s'.:, 
and night Sees to settle down in earnest. Only 4 
few minutes Kad elapsed since the Zeppelins wers 
sighted. The main ficet was still some disiance otf 
the town, engaged in shelling the troops who had been 
sent out to carry on a sort of guerilla warfare among 
the fields and hedgerows that lay in the path of thu 
Germans, But three airships at least had signalise! 
their presence over Colchester by dropping their 

murderous bombs u the troops 
stationed in the Castle Park. Alrea'ly 
the defenders—officers and men ali.» 
—were being made to realise the deadly 
paralysing power of the air-flect. 

Sir John Trench sat at a table befora 
the window ef a house in the hiches! 
part of the town. Officers of his Stuif 
stood at his elbow, maps were spre 
out on the table before him, telegrapis 

le} were in the room to 

keep him in touch with every unit of 
the great force under his commanil. 
He was a man of action, and this 
inactivity was hard to bear. He krew 
that to attempt a general advance upon 
the German army was to condemn hia 
own troops to terrible losses from tle 
shells of the airships. No hervism, 
however great, could maintain ordet 
and discipline under such conditions. 
The probability was that before his 
men could get to grips with the encmy 
they would be thrown into such con- 
fusion that it would be impossille to 
rally them. 
And yet anything seemed preferable 
to the helpless waiting for the bombar1- 
ment that must come. Already his 
outposts wero suffering. From l:ia 
window he could see the flashing lizhts 
of the Zeppelina in the distant sk, au’! 
could hear the repeated crash ot 
: exploding shells, Still lo gave ro 

order, but watched and waited in silence. 
This waiting policy had not been prt 
of his original plan. He had de‘vi- 
mined to stake all on a determined 
advance, as soon as the (Germais 
arrived within ten miles of Colche.!". 
It would have been a forlorn hope, 0 
it had seemed to him the only one. 

At the lab moment his plan he! 

been changed by a message from {hy 

War Office. As he sot waiting w'i's 
the precious minutes flew by he prayed ear! 
that the strange, almost incredible promise that uics:i5¢ 
had contained might be fulfilled. 

Even now, at this eleventh hour, would it not he 
best to try a desperate sortie—even though it would 
be sending half his men to certain death before they 
came within reach of the enemy ? : 

He hesitated. Then he half-turned to one of 1:/3 
officers who stood at his elbow to put his thought uy 
words, As he did so, high in the sky to the Hast + 
great splash of light flared out, Another followed !', 
and then a third. Three huge globes of flame huns 
for ® moment in mid-air, then scemed to speed lisv 
giant meteors to the earth. ‘5 ‘ 

A few seconds later, the roar of an explosion shows 
the very foundations of the town—a roar appalling in 
its intensity as the deadly freight of threc of Gercrany . 
struck th 
Foam. Tho Field-Marshal rose sharply to his fee’. 

‘e was incredulous no longer. The promise of tho 
m from the War Office was being fulfilled. 

As he fixed his gaze on the Eastern sky, grow 
suddenly darker by contrast with the brilliant Hare 
of the great conflagration, it wag lit up sudilenly 
again by two of those vast crimson flares. _ ' 

Sir John Trench turned abruptly to his Staff veh 
were struck dumb by the apeetling grandeur of the 
scene they were witnessing. : : 

“* We shall advance on the German lines in half 22 
hour,” he said. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Henro, ;, Mre, Gorringe, £5 6s.; H. C, Pemnell. £1 18.; 
* Littlo lites, #8 at le. ; dive n White, 63.; Fora Little 

F ilder, a ; Anon 


case, with holder for stropping. 
To obtain either of these two different quality 
“ Mulcutos ” just fill up the coupon printed below, 


Suiter'e ta a Callier, 1¢ R, Sheppard, q 
we Re 8 ie Mi Coleg, 1604.8: Shoppe | WapER BLADES FOR SAFETY RAZORS | (eck Si oie High Hlbog bea 
Mics B. Beel, 'se.; the Misses Perler, a 1s.; Mise H. P ), ze Eeuern, Tendon, Wi 
Heeketh, 100.3 Mre’ M. 8. Le Coeq.‘10e.; CG. Endean, ENTIRELY DONE AWAY WITH. Enclose P.O. for 2. 6d. or 38. 6d. as a depcsit. 


41 18.3 ‘Mrs. 8 hie, Bl tes i ITO” 
eae al epee, Se, aa. 1 ces 8 It must be explained that the “MULCUTO 


Adenivon, #1 1a.g A. W. P.,'£8'25.;'G. Bristow, £2; | SAFETY RAZOR is not one of those tiresome Safety | q 1g, SOAP STICK WITH IVORITE HOLDER 
A E. L. ViteHugh, £2; the Misees Smyti, 183.; L. | Razors fitted with paper-thin, scratching, scraping 


Cahen, £1; A, Pocklington, £1 1s.; the Misees B. and | blades chopped off from a bar of rolled steel, and FOR 6d. 
|, Maleomson, Mito. T eck H, Connop, , requiring a fresh blade with almost every shave. 


42 2s.: Mrs, Rayner, £3 Be. G.‘Renyen, £1 de. 64.; | The “ Mulcuto” has a blade that lasts, and after you | , You can at the same time secure a Is. stick of 


NA. HL, 58.; elds, Mil) and Ida, 1s. 6d.; vith i veny it ta-gti the famous “ Muleuto” Shaving Soap in a dainty 
i ae s. ‘fue icjde, ¢e “ial ai 1 on ae $a ae — with it for one whole year it is still as Ivorite Holder, This is a special Shaving Soap, 
Cecil, Brownie, and Dorothea Kerr, 13s, 6d. g' is 


and gives a beautiful, soft, creamy, easy-shi wing 
st ‘ouurcrep.— Broceede. oF LB Tasiots 1 by Miss THE SUPERIORITY OF THE “MULCUTO.” lather. It is of super-refined quality, and is 


Gaests at the Cup Final, £2 14a; is Rugs vy. ae The superiority of the “ Mulcuto” Safety Razor | soothing and comforting to the most delicate skin. 
at 


i Blog Mad den, ig ego) cL esie yiliana, over ordinary safeties is shown in the fact that it Refills of the “Muleuto” Soap for your Ivorite 
Dando, 28, Velie OE ge hampion, bayee, Never drage— Holder cost only 6d. to the users of the “ Mulcute ” 
Pa Is. ade of ee Feathored thonia, per Mrs. —Never scratches — ” Razor. : — 
Tneoden eee £8 8 ane bard ne 2 I. ‘Farrgh es —Never grazes— your skin. Write to-day. Here is the coupon entitling you 
Miss T. Wild, da; Juliettc Hiewark, 7 18.; Be Knight, — Never cuts ; to this great Shaving Opportunity. 

“3. 6d.; Mrs. ‘A. Rose Le ; Hilda Wooler. 12 ies 


nD Shaw, 1s, 9d.; F. Ware, 8s, Gunn, meaty é emer nemeno/ne INNA CAAA VA AAVANY YAN AACA OMONYMOR. f 
ts, 6d.; ‘Chelmeford Priende, ; Sergt. ig Parkes, Qe TPIGIG NINA ARRINANNAAPOALY DRRRRRARK WANARAAY ARID TB 
fa, di, Antrim’e Wedding iperis, ‘se a. iol! Page, | <8 
as sid Royden-Williams, 10s. rea ‘Waters, € <2 
\¢ Alona -and Harry, 58.; Miss G oe: if. Petty 2 
(fiver of H.M.8 Bramble, per R. Filbey, 158.; BE. A. 2 > 
Knight, le. 6¢.; J. A. Ord, 26. 6d.; Ronald Guava, ae: Ss iS 
ee Pareons, 28. . Ormsby-Harrison leio | & le 
‘ate, 2s. 6d.; W. Richarde, 66; Returned Tettsr’ tlactey S| _ 1a 
ue unt F leasant, G.M Wilkineon, £2; Mies Nanette | 2 -——- = - cou PON Se ge ‘2 
‘orger. 168.; G. addict. 98. 6d.; Small Play at Hazcl- 2 = : ut ~ 18 
weod Hydro, £1 le, > To the Muleuto Safety Razor Co. (Dept. 51), 31-33 Hish Holborn, London, W.C. g 
Grand (P.W.) Total, £965 14s. 1144. | 3 Deposit of 2s. 6d. Deposit of $s. 6d. IS 
atiere are no expenses of management for the Fresh } | pear Sirs, Dear Sirs, ‘2 
fir Fun a. All panies are borne by the promoters, ee Please forward me, post free, the Muleuto Safety Please forward me, carriage paid, the Mulcuto S$ 
Lee C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Ezpress > Razor No. 1 Nickel-Plated, on a month’s free trial. Safety Ruzor No. 2 Silver-Piated Modele deLuxe onone | & 
ented, the Standard Newspapers Limited, and S T enclose deposit of 2,6, and understand that should I month's free trial. ‘ & 
the agged School Union. There is no distinction of | Sy ike razor within 20 days, this deposit will be Lenclose deposit of 3.6, and understand that should 1i2 
for, OF creed. Ninepence pays for @ day’s happiness | ee ad to me in full. < return the razor within 30 days, this deposit will Le | S 
wie ghild; £8 28. pays for a complete party of 200, | ;>| Tetum h it b an returned to me in full. Ss 
the Necessary attendante. C ues and mone < Should I decide to retain the razor, it bccomes my Should I decide to retain the razor, it becomes my | Zo 
nn addres mse DAYESIS te to the wl ay Fun <| property without further payment. property without furtber payment. | a 
be on retary, I’ earson'’s | 2 Me tle fi sos vat Stic ¢ a ie 2s 
cr(ekly, Henrietta Btreet, London, W.C., and will be | © clucat { ay Mulsite Shaving soup eth Hee {« of Mutou “Shing Say with iS 
ged in the paper. Zz required. special Irevite Holder. required. vovite Holder, | 2 
>| Name... ry NOD 0 sescssivcacnvcransepvtcovivensenser conocer idupoeterinnsanen ueecen) iS 
} “Yes, I sold my motor-car. Had to, because © Address . aidsncitsuasensersgstenabesnien is 
it hrought an army of tramps about the house.” — | {S| Address..n-.-ss-neetnenernstecnn cretion cnt : pais is 
‘Brought tramps about the house. What were | =| .... howisiciesocaniisneopeemnnees? secsnensocseunnnscntnn pacectveetennnrceenann 1$ 
they after?” @ dani Wanted. Mark a &M over the 2/6 or 3,6 not required. | 3 


‘They admired the machine because it would 
bot work,” 


RINNNSAR 
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“DROWNED” AT SEA. 

Hx had come down in life, and it was his first 
experience aboard a steamship as a deck-hand. 

Hi, yeu,” cried the mate, “sing out to them 
below to heave round the salt-water pump.” 

The green hand seized what he thought was one 
of the intest improvements of modern science, 
and jammed the 
nozzle into “his 


mouth. 
“I say below 
there——” 


further, for a 


next moment he 


was reposing on 
his back and 


possible to 
‘ter such a 


were 
live 
shock. 


funny for mo on 
this boat,” he cried. “ ft’s a pity a fellow can’t 
speak through your blithering speaking-tabes with- 
out being spanked by half a ton of salt water.” 
“ Speaking-tubes!’’ yelled the mate; “‘ why, 
you unuttorable idiot, that was the hose-pipe 
you were trying to bellow down.” 


Donald (to Sandy M’Pherson,’ wearing black): 
“Hello, Sandy, hae ye been tac a fun’ral ?” 

Sandy : “ Aye.” 

Donald : “‘ Who's wis it?” 

Sandy: “I dima ken, Donald, I just went 
for the drivo!”’ 


NO REPLIES RECEIVED. 

Stranger : “ Call your paper a great advertising 
medium, do you? It isn’t worth anything. 
I put in on advertisement last week and didn’t 
get an answer, not one.” 

Editor : “‘ What's that? How was your adver- 
tisement worded ?”’ 

Stranger : “‘ A poor young man wants a pretty 
wife who can do her own housework.’ ”’ 


She : “ And how is your bachelor friend ?” 

He; “When I saw him last he was mending 
very slowly.” 

She: “Indeed! I didn’t know he’d been ill.” 

He: “He hasn’t been—he was sewing fresh 
buttons on his underwear.” 


WHY HE WAS A WRECK. 

Wrarrep round with cotton wool, with one arm 
in o sling and his head bandaged, the farmer 
walked to the corn exchange of his local township. 

‘““Why, George,” said a keen sympathiser, 
“how did it all 
happen, old 
chap?” 

T farmer 
shifted his ban- 
dages wearily, 
and obviously 
prepared him- 
self to i 
9 long 

rousing yarn. 
* Well,” he re- 
marked, turning 
over a straw in 
his mouth, “it 
were like this. 
We were comin 
down the hil 
tother night 
with the old 
mare, and I sec 
ahead of moa 
light on the right-hand side of the road. I draws 
over, and then I sees a light on the Icft-hand side. 

“*What bo going to do, father?’ asked my 
son. 

a ‘Do ?? says I. ‘Why, drive between them, 
o’ course. 

- ‘An’ that's just what I did do, but both ¢’ 
lights were on the same motor!” 


Now, ladies! On page 1188 yow witil find a new series, dealing with etiquette for ladies, 


t 


wondering if it. 


Be 
| anaes. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
RESULT OF OVERSEAS ‘‘MIDDLES ”’ No. 2. 


In this contest the total amount available was £218. This 
gum we-have divided into four prizes of £25, ten at £5, and 
sixty-cight at £1 as follows: 

Prizes of £25 have becn awardedto: - 
ANDREW TILEY, Jun., Hillside, off Mayor Walk, P.M. 
Burg, Natal, ¢or the **Middlo”’ ; ; 
AbsurDitieso—“ Dachshund” Terrifying “ Bultdeg.” 


FRANK GRIFFITHS, 97 Athabasca St. East, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, for the ‘‘ Middle”: 


Stupfdity—Imitated Sword-Swallower. 
‘. i Enis, Casilla 21, Mendoza, Argentine, for the 


Stupfdity—Icelander Plants Palms. . 


He got no| ARCHIBALD M. HAMILTON, United Engineers Ltd., 


Bangkok, Siam, for the ‘‘ Middle”’ : 
: , Fajry—Immortal Aviator. 


Prizes of &5 have been ieee diansteus 
Mrs. G. Brown, 1 mpton Ave., Toron 0, 2 
L. J. P. Joaquim, c.o. The jong k Singa- 
pore; TeW. Ann &., o's Bight, Brisbane, 
Australia; Mrs: lard, 1665 36th Ave. E., Veilar Cottage, 
Vancouver, a ‘Wardrop, c.0. Stokes, 044 Plein St., Johan- 
neeburg, Sou ; Mt.’ Newberry, 27 Married Quarters, 
Abbeesia Barrels. Cure NOs Manica, simmer 
+g Pontiac, .. USA.; T. ° 
Jack Gold Mine, P.0. Box’ 192 Pransvaal Colon 


al ine, FD Eokcing, Lower incline Station, Caps 
; Dg, wei " . x 
Province South Africa; Fs ©. Eawerds, Oity ‘Treasurer's 
Office, City Regine, 


Prizes of €1 bave been uwarded to: 

Chas. Naw, King's Shropebire LL, Secundershed, 
Wwansol ‘arm, Rununoppin, ; 

J. Lobbsn, ‘Albins Miper Tore, me Bt, Bownal, N.8.W.; Pre. 

G. Hinkins, “D" » 2nd Cheshire Regt., sabbalpere, dndia; 

W. A. Blythen, ipance Office, Kings B.W. 

Jack Blane, South India, 

Post ‘Canton, China; Mrs. E. Haffouden, 


West, ary, 
se a: 


Attwood, N 2 
Hughesovka, South Russia; A. M. Ri 
Owen Sound, Ont., Canada; W. Richardson, 

Johannesburg, 3.A.; 


utherford, 764 3rd Ave. E., 
Cot- 


Victoria, BC. nada; B. 
1.; W. A, Mittelholzer, 
Is Bothamley, 

, C.A., Argeptina; Sergt. J. Squire, ‘8,’ 
R.H.A., Bangalore, India; Cr.-Sergt. Doubleday, 1st Northern 
; H, Fenton, 


Australia; Mrs. M. Robins. " 

wood, Adelaide, South Australia; F. A. Jawes, 199 Moore Rd., 

Durban, Natal, 8.A.; D. Low, 102 Tra: 
Africa; Miss R. 


oe Conn on Ofics Queller Ste Golomoa tex! 
.0. ; nauco ce, Queller St. mbo, 3 
Hi. J. Otto, Box 186, Kroonsied, South Africa; J 7 B01 


; roonsted, 3 J. Scott, 
363, Steelton P.O.. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada; H. Miller, 
93 Coy., R.G.A-. Colombo, Ceylon; W. H. Rouse, P'0. Bor 265. 
Bloemfontein, O.F.S., 8.A.; 3. Wrare. Factory Fletcher, Dani- 
Wnts Forbes, Jaimeoa Aves Sciabory fehadas, See Fw 
ames ol ameson ve., yu: » BAS . ° 
Bond, P.O. Bor 117, Kingston, Jamaica, BWI; A ‘Simon, 


P.O. ‘Box 2366, Johannesburg, Tra S.A; F. W. G 


H. erset A 

Maxwell, 442 Pietermaritz St., Pietermaritzburg, Natal, B.A.3 
Burrows, Znamenskai 
bo Atria: Ciedaty, Wore arteer 
Canada; J. P. Creed, Fill Hall. Bor 188, Johannesburg; G. 
= inn . ee A 
Alexander, 10 Villiers 6t., Kimberley, 8. i" 


(Another Overseas Contest will a; rin next 
“ Pearson's Weebly} me 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., May 12. 


The happiest wife is not the one who marries the 
best man, but the one who makes the best of the 
one she marries, 


Tues., May 13. 

A woman’s “ideal man” would starve in London 
unless ho had inherited a fortune. The only place 
for him to exist comfortably is in her imagination. 


Wed., May 14. 

“cn man will forgive a woman's weakness, if it is for 
im, 

Thurs., May 15. 5 

The militant Suffragette can break a man’s windows, 
but she has not yet been known to break a man’s 
heart. 

Fri., May 16. 

The wise man under the impulse of remo 
kicketh himeelf, the fool soaketh himesll, we 
Sat., May 17. 

A friend that isn’t in need is a friend indeed. 


Sun., May is. 


Some self-made men have relieved their ancestors 
of great responsibility, 


f dition. Not | 


j bly 


3 Ts 
PO. Mia Aloe Hughes, | 


Weer EXDING 
May 17, 1913. 


; MONEY FOR NOTHING. 

On the outskirts of a small village in the Midian.l3 
there lived an old man whose business was ::; 
well known among the neighbours that ho wa, 
commonly spoken of as “Old Billy, the Cow 


Being « general favourite, he was often to |. 
found at the village public-housc, and somctins 
had difficulty in finding hhis way home. 

One dark night, while walking along the road, 
a gentleman Gan = 
Observed théold . 
man resting on |FY 
a stump a 
helpless con- 


SS 


SS 


to leave ¢ 


out of his way, 

he waited, in the 
hope that possi- # 
someone 
might pass. 

Presently he. 
heard a c ny 
whistle, and, 
in answer to 
his ‘ Hello!” 
there came forward a rough-looking country }.: |. 

““My boy, do you know where old Bill, 11. 
cow doctor, lives ?”’ 

“ Yes, Ido,” was the answer. 

“* Well, here is half-a-crown if you will se. 1i4 
safely home,” at the same time putting the mo: 
in his hand. 

‘Aw promise you I'llsee him safe,” the bovrent) | 

“ Now you are quite sure I can trust vou. ’ 
persisted the gentleman. 

“ You can trust me, mek sure o’ that,” and (irr. 
with a cunning look, as he put his hand ip the 
pocket with the coin : “ Whey, he's mi gronfey ths; 
aw com 0’ purpose.” 


Father : “John, you know I disapprove vere 
much of your fighting, but I cannot help fectir: 
very proud of you for thrashing tuch a big Iv, 
as that. What did you thrash him for?” 

Son (indignantly): “‘ Why, he said I looked !ike 
you { ” 


WILY WOOER. 
Ardent Suitor s “I day my fortune at your fi +.’ 
Fair Ladys “Your fortune! I didnt bs: 
you had one.” 
Ardent Suitor : “ Well, itisn’t much of a fortunc, 
but it will look large beside those tiny fect.” 


The Vécar (a dyspeptic, taking dinner wiih U.> 
family) : “‘ Thank yon, Mire fan I'd like tulny 
another piece of pie, but I will have to say nv.” 

Little Willie Flynn (in great surprise) : “ Goulne « 
me! Did your mother tell you not to (ake 4 
second piece too?” 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 

A sHorr time ago a travelling menagerie V4 
stationed in one of the provinces where a gd 
number of boys were joafing. 

One of them, a thin and ragged urchin, thou"! 
he Lei ul a 
peep at the show, 
so got down on his 
hands and knees, 
pushed his head 
under the canvas, 
and was pees | 
enjoying himself, 
when the manager WW! 
came along, and 
pulled him out, 
saying ¢ 

“Do you know 
what we do with 
boys like you? 
We make meat of 
them for the lions, 
Hore, Peter, 
throw him into 
the lions’ cage!” 

The boy, looking up at him, said, “ Look here, 

v'nor, I tell yer what—let me sce tho show 
or nothing, and I'll have all the fattest boys in 
the place a-crawling under tho canvas to-morros 
night!” 


(Turn to page 1188.) 


LeeerThy Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 1187 | 
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Wace : ui 


Ik 


I 


Ce |: 


ry,’ the back door handle, every 
piece of bright metal will 


: be as bright as it is possible 
Y. to get it if polished with 


| GLOBE |. 
METALPOLISH | | 


in Paste and Liquid 


There is no hard -rubbing when Globe is used. 
| Just a genile rub and polish with a soft cloth, and 
you have the brightest shine. 


And the Globe shine lasts even in wet weather. That mcans a big saving 
# of work for polishing day comes only half as often. 

‘Let Globe do your work. It doesn’t cost any more than other polishes, 
and as very little Globe is needed to get the brightest shine, it is in the 
end much more economical. 

GLOBE, the British Metal Polish, is made in two forms—paste and liquid— 


identical in their polishing properties. e 


Paste—Id., 2d., 4d. end larger tins. Liquid (in sprinkler-top cans, which prevent : } 
waste)—2d., 6d,, 1/- and larger sizes. Of groce:s and stores everywhere. i 


GLOBE PRIZE SCHEME. Thousands of 
valuable prizes are given to users of Globe. Ask 
your dealer, or send postcard to Raimes & Co. Ltd., 
Bow, London, E., for fall prize list and particulars. i 


RAIMES & CO. LTD., Bow, London, E. 
Ja 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Cocoa Jelly. : 
Mix one dessertspoonful of cocoa in half a pint 
of water and stir over the fire till it boils, sweeten 
to taste. Dissolve half an ounce of gelatine in 
half a pint of cold water, and while the cocoa boils 
stir this into it. Flavour with vanilla, and stir 
occasionally till the jelly begins to set. 


Breakfast Rolls (a way to use up any left over 
milk). 


Take half a pound of flour, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, a teaspoonful of 
butter, and a pinch of salt. Mix together with 
sufficient milk to form a stiff dough, roll out to an 
inch thick, and cut into little rounds with a pastry 
cutter. Mark-with a fork, and bake in a hot oven 
for seven minutes, 


Beetroot Jam. 

Peel six beetroots and simmer them for half an 
hour in a pint and a half pf water. Skim well, then 
add four pounds of loaf sugar, the strained juice of 
six lemons, and the finely chopped peel of three of 
them. Add a small stick of cinnamon, vanilla, 
and two or three cloves. Boil up the syrup till it is 
thick, then strain over the beetroots and tie down. 


Meat Surppiinse @ Most Nourishing Dish for 


Take a quarter of a pound of fresh beef suet, 
chop it finely, mix it with a quarter of a pound of 
flour, add a pinch of salt, and mix with sufficient 
water to form a stiff paste, Then chop together 
two ounces of beef or mutton, a large onion, a sprig 
of parsley, and a pinch of mixed herbs. Season 
with salt and pepper and bind with the yolk of an 
egg. Work this mixture into the suet paste and 
form into small dumplings. Boil in the stock-pot 
and serve with a little gravy. 


Treacle Sponge. 

Chop up a quarter of a pound of suet finely. 
Then mix together half a pound of flour, half a tea- 
bt peme of carbonate of soda, and three quarters 
of an ounce of ginger. Stir this into the suet. 
Beat up one egg and add toit a quarter of a pint of 
milk and a quarter of a pint of syrup. Stir into the 
other ingredients and pour into a greased basin. 
Steam steadily for two hours. Serve with a sauce 
made by adding three tablespoonfuls of syrup to a 
breakfastcupful of water. icken with cornflour, 
and add a squeeze of lemon juice. 


Mixed Pickles. 

Take cauliflowers and any other vegetablo 
preferred, cut them into picces, scatter salt over 
them, and allow to stand all night, then drain on 
a cloth. To every two pounds of vegetables 
(weighed before salting) allow twelve onions, cut 
up, six chillies, a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, 
half an ounce of turmeric, one and a half ounces of 
bruised ginger, and one ounce of mustard. Boil 
these ingredients in one quart of vinegar, and 
when boiling stir in the vegetables and boil for 
twenty minutes, Bottle when cold. 


Three Gooseberry Kecipes. 
Gooseberry Pudding. 

Pick and wipe a pint of green gooseberries, 
boil till soft, and sweeten to taste. hen nearly 
cold add an ounce of butter and three well-beaten 
eggs. Strew a buttered mould thickly with bread- 
crumbs mixed with a little caster sugar, pour the 
gooseberries gently into it, add more boadorumbe, 
and bake in a moderate oven for one hour, Turn 
out and serve with boiled custard, 


Gooseberry Pool. 

Pick a pound of green 
them with a little water an 
pound of sugar till quite tender. Then rub through 
a wire sieve, and add rather more than half a pint 
of milk, previously boiled, and to which a dessert- 
spopotel of Swiss milk has been added, Serve 
cold. 


Gooseberry Wine (Bffervescing.) 7 

Top and tail some sound n gooseberries, 
bruise them thoroughly, and add a quart of cold 
water to every pound of fruit. Leave for three or 
four days, stirring frequently. Strain through a 
sieve, and add three pounds of loaf sugar to every 
ee of liquid. Allow to ferment, and in two or 
three days it will be ready for the cask. Put it in 
with two quarts of brandy for every five gallons of 
liquid. Bung it well. It will be ready at the end 
of twelve months, but improves wjfh age, 


ooseberries and stew 
three-quaygers of a 


i ‘ies are in a senior position. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


No. 1 OF A NEW SERIES. 


MY LADY’S MANNERS. 


Etiquette in a City Office. 

Tne girl who goes to business every day meets 
@ great number of fresh people in the course of a 
year, and is sometimes rather puzzled to know how 
she should behave towards them. The following 
hints may perhaps help her. 

It is the place of older employees to make new- 
comers fecl at home in the office. The clerk who 
has been longest with the firm generally takes the 
lead and snake introductions. 

Please be careful to do this as soon as possible if 
New-comers, who 

now nobody, often go through agonies of shyness 
during the first two or three days. 

After you have been introduced to anyone at 
business—a girl or a man, as the case may be—you 
must always recognise them if you mect them in 
the street or in Society. There is no need to be 
very friendly, if you do not happen to care about 
them, but you must always bow, smile, or speak a 
few civil words, so that they may not be offended. 

If a girl and man who are employed by the same 
firm happen to travel together, they should recog- 
nise oa other politely, but there is no reason why 
they should enter into convefsation unless they 
wish to do so. If they like each other, it is quite 
correct for them to occupy neighbouring seats and 
have a little chat. But neither has any cause to be 
offended if the other shows that he or she prefers to 


It is correct for a girl to accept an occasional lunch 
or theatre invitation from a man in the same firm, 


remain alone. The formal recognition is all that 
courtesy demands. 

If a man and girl who are employed by the same 
firm travel together in a ‘bus or tram, the man must 
not offer to pay the girl’s fare unless he is on quite 
intimate terms with her. If he knows her at home, 
or anything of that kind, he may offer to do so ; but 
a business acquaintance does not justify him in 
taking such a liberty. 

Any girl may quite correctly ask another girl, 
who 1s employed at the same place, to lunch with 
her, or to go to a theatre in the evening, or to spend 
Sunday with her. There is no reason why their 
families should call on each other before this is done, 
as the friendship is quite a personal thing between 
the two girls themselves. 

It is correct for a girl to accept an occasional 
lunch or theatre invitation from a man who is 
emaployed at the same place as herself. But she 
should not do this very often. If she likes him and 
really wants to know him better, she should ask him 
to call at her home, so that she may introduce him 
to her people. 

When this has been done, she may go about with 
him more ar but still she should take care not 
to make herself noticeable in any way. 

It is the place of superiors in the office to give 
the first invitations, no matter what their age 
and social standing may be. 

It is not good etiquette to give your business 
address to personal friends unless, of course, you are 
the head of the office, when you can do what you 
please. Private communications and private 
telephone calls should never come to you at your 
place of business if this can possibly be avoided. 

It is not thought good form to talk “shop” in 
private life. If you meet one of your fellow 
employees in Society, discuss other matters, and 
leave office talk till office time comes round again. 


(Next week the Little Dressmaker will tell you how 
to Reline a Coat.) ; 


Weer ENDing 
Mav 17, 335. 


HOME HINTS. 


To Make Cabbage Digestible, 

When half boiled pour off the water and pla: 
in fresh boiling water. lie 
Tea Stains 

Can be removed from tho tablecloth quite 
easily if tho stained. part is dipped at once into nii!':, 
When Making Fruit Cakes, 

Add a teaspoonful of orange marmali'!e 
instead of candied peel, It is cheaper and gives a 
delicious flavour. 


To Keep the Forks and Spoons Bright 
Without the trouble of cleaning them, plu: 
them into boiling water after washirg. This giv; 
@ beautiful polish. 
When Boiling Potatoes, 
Put a teaspoonful of sugar as well as salt in tl:c 
water. This does not give a sweet taste, but makes 
them dry and floury. 


Old Light-Coloured Silk Blouses 

Can be made to look quite fresh and new if, 
after being washed, they are dipped into very thin 
starch before being ironed. 


An Basy Way to Clean a Nav a 
n BY sein” n Navy Serge Dre-s 


Brush all dust thoroughly out, then dip a fairl 
stiff brush in hot water and rub well into the sores 
Tron on the wrong side, and the suit or dress wil, 
look like new. 


To Clean a Solled Sunshade. 

Open the sunshade, and sponge carefully with 
flannel wrung out in hot water, to which a litile 
ammonia has been added. Place a towel under. 
neath to prevent the water from rusting the wires, 
Stand open in the air to dry. 


Some House-cleaning Hints. 
€retonne Chair and Sofa Covers 
Can be cleaned without being removed i 
rubbed with a piece of bread. The bread must b¢ 
changed as soon as it becomes soiled and the cover: 
will look like new. 


To Remove the Smell of Pish or Onions from the 
Hands 


Rub with a little dry mustard. 


To Clean Badly Stained Knives or Saucepans. 
Powder a little hearthstone, place in a tin with 
holes bored in the lid, sprinkle on a damp cloth, 
and rub over the stains. 
To Prevent a Knitted Coat from Sagging at the 
Seams, 
Thread a darning needle with double woul 
and run it in and out right up the seam. ‘This will 
prevent sagging and remedy it if already done. 


Some Hints on Washine an Eiver- 
down Quilt. 


ake 
A lather of good soap, adding a little soda and 
ammonia. 
Put this Lather . 
In a large bath, and soak the quilt in it for hali 
an hour. Swill it about, but do not rub or wring. 


Pour off Water, 

Place the bath under the tap and allow cold 
water to run over the quilt for some time, working 
it up and down in the running water. 

Peg 
It to the clothes line at alternate corners to 
dry, and shake occasionally. 


Finish Drying : , 
In a warm room. Give a thorough shaking 
when dry. 


What Veeetable Shall I Eat? 
lf You Suffer from Rheumatism, 

Eat celery. 
if from Gout, 

Take carrots, 


Prom Insomnia, : 
Eat a raw onion the last thing at night, 


Por a Sallow Skin, 
Take cabbages and Brussels sprouts, 


If too Thin, 
Take potatoes mashed with milk, 


Take Watercress 
As a tonio and blood purifier. 


—The illustration to the article this week shows @ lady being invited out to w theatre. (Turn to page 1190.) 


V'zrx ENDING, 
May 17, 1812. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Genuine Rupture Cure 


Sent On Trial To Prove It. 


Don’t Wear aé_ée Truss 


Any Longer. 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I Have Produced an 
Appliance for Men, Women, and Children That 
Actually Cures Rupture. 


If you have tried almost everything 
e'se, come tome. Where others fail 
is vhere I have my greatest success. 
Send attached coupon to-day, and I 
wil send you free my illustrated 
1.o0k on Rupture and its cure, show- 
ing my Appliance, and giving ycu 
prices, and mames of many people 
wid have tried it and are extremely 
geateful. It is instant relief when 
iil others fail. Remember, I use no 
¢ ves, no harness, no lies. 


I send on trial to prove what I say 
is true. You are the judge, and once 
having seen my illustrated book and 
read it, you will be as enthusiastic 
as my hundreds of patients whose 
letters you can also read. Fill in 
{.-e coupon below and post to-day. 
it’s well worth your time, whether 
yen try my Appliance or not. 


Evory Ruptured Person Should Know 
of Your Appliances. 


Llargan Villa, Nr. Whit'and, Camnar, 
June 17, 1912. 


1 p'eased to say that my husband is quite 
of his rupture since wearing your 
nuce. He has left off wearing it now, rnd 
fers all right. I have strongly recommended 
thom to many, and feel that every ruptured 
}¢-son should know of your Appliance and the 
rvod it has done after suffering with worthless 
3. We would be pleased to answer any 
on to anyone enclosing a stamyed 
ressed envelope. (Mrs.) D. WILLIAMS, 


—— 


People Say a Miracle Was Taken Place. 


15 Brook Strect, Hay, Hereford, 
April 26, i911, 
Mr. Brooks, 


Dear Sir,—I am more than thankful to tell you 
that during the five weeks wy sister has been 
“coring the Appliance she had no pain 
whatever, and is now able to go for walks. 
On G Friday she walked out to the 
cenetery, which is out of the town, where she 
had not been for twelve years. She also sleeps 
aud eats well, and is altogether a different 
Sara pa say a miracio has taken place. 

e both feel we cannot find words to express 
cur thanks to you for your Apres. Tease 
use this letter af you wish. shall do all I can 
to recommend your Appliance wherever 
persible, as it gives the greatest ease aud 


couwfort. Tam, yours very truly. 
(Signed) 5 M. PARMEE. 


ee 


A Cheap and infallible Remedy. 


69 Oxford aia Macclesfield. 
C.E. Brooks, acacia 


Dear Sir,— After a year’s wearing of your 
fsmous Ruptu:e Appliance, I can find no words 
0 express mn 
invention an 


a 
all that your clients have said in its favour in 
vee velnted festimoniae, I can fally bear out 


mM personal experien 
ture that h 
te tuatentip ees ¢ yous Appliances would 


only k 
thet we of its existence, 


The above is C. E. BROOKS, inventor of the Appliance, 


who has been curing rupture for over 80 years. 


if 


ruptured write him to-day. 


8-Weeks-Old Baby Perfectly Cured. 
27 New Street, Littshill, Staffs. 
February 12, 1912. 


I now take great p'easure in thanking you for 
the Appliance, asit has been a perfect cure for 
little boy. He was only eight weeks old 
when I tried the Appliance, snd is now prr- 
fectly cured at six months. I shall certainly 
recommend your Appliance as being a perfect 
cure. Thanking you greatly for what vou have 
done for me. Mrs. SMITH. 


—_—_—- 


Trusses Were No Earthly Use. 
High Street, Seal, Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 
July 18, 1912, 
Tehould like to say that I find great com‘crt 
in wearing your are fiance. I never thought I 
should have been able to take up my occupation 
as blacksmith again. Trusses were no earthly 
use to me, and caused me great pain, but now I 
can go to my work with ease, and feel quite 
safe. I ehall aiways take great pleasure in 
recommending yonr wonderful Appliance to 
those I come into contact with, suffering froin 
hernia. THOS. COLLISON. 


Doctor Said It Was Extraordinary. 


Stoke-on-Trent, Steffs. 
December 14, 1911. 

Iam pleased to say that Appliance requires 
no renewal or alteration, for it has done its 
work, and has been put a in hope that it 
may not be juired 2. went to see my 
doctor last night, and he would not believe it 
until he hed seen it, and he said it was exira- 
ordinary. This cure has been in spite of a 
chronic cough, which always scemed to be 
right on the bowel, and made 8 cure scem 
impossible. You may use my testimonial, but 
only under came US 
MIDLAND PARSON 

(Name given on application.) 


{ Have No Pain Whatever. 


Hungate Ead Farm, Hans'ope, 
Stony Stratford, Bucks. 
July 28, 1912. 

T received Appliance five months age, and am 
pleased to suy that since wearing it I have had 
no whatever, which is wonderfol aftor 
having suffered fur years, You.can wake what 
age you like of this letter. P. TUCKER, 


Perfectly Cured at 74. 
Jubilee Homes, Chalfout St. Giles, Bucks, 


May 30, 1912, 
To Mr. Brooks. 

Dear Sir,—I, Henry Salter, have much 
pleasure in saying that I am perfectly satistied 
with the Ruptare Appliance. You are 
welcome to use my name where the British 
faz flies, and a!] other natious on the face of 
the globe. Dear sir, I cannot thank you 
enough for relieving my suffering. I shall 
recou:mend you to avy of mv friends, I am 
pleased to say it isa permanent cure. 

remain, yours obediently, 
HENRY SALTER, 


P.S.—My age is 74 years, perfectly cured. 


Can Do My Work With Easo. 
Asbley Grange, Bellshill, Lavarkshire. 
April 19, 1912. 
Having worn your Appliance for fourteen 
months, I think it my duty to ackuowledge 
that it has given great satisfaction. It caures 
no pain or inconvenience, and I would not be 
without it. I can do my work with easc. I 
must thank you for the kindness and straight- 
manner you dalt with me. Shall do 
allin my power to recommend you to friends 
around me who suffer from rupture. You can 
make what ure you like of my letter, and I 
shail be only too pleased to answer any letters 
from those who would like to know about the 
Appliance. *,. BROWN. 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for the 6rooks 
Rupture Appliance. 


1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and 
in it are embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for years. 


2. The Appliance for retaining tho 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 


_ 8, Reing an air-cushion of soft rubber 
it clings closely to the body, yet never 
blisters or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary co-called pads 
used in common trusscs, it is not su 
cumbersoive or ungainly. 


5. It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through 
the clothing. 


6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one tho un- 
pleasant sensation of wearing a harne:s. 


7. Thore is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can be 
washed without injuring it in the least, 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 


9. All the materials of which tho 
Appliances are made aro of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a 
durable and safe Appliance to wear. 


10. My reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly establisBed 
by an experience of over thirty years 
of dealing with the public, and my 
prices are so reasonable, my terms so 
tair, that there certainly should bo no 
hesitancy in sending free coupon to day. 


Remember : 


I send my Appliance on trial to prove 
what I say is true. You aro to ke the 
judge. Fill in free coupon below and 
post to day. 


If in London, call at my Consulting 
Rooms. 


FREE INFORMATION 
COUPON. 


C. B. BROOKES, 442F, BANK BUILD. 
INGS (Corner of Portugal Street), 
INGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 
Please send me by post in plain wrapper 
your illustrated book and full information 
about your Appliance for the cure of 
Rupture. 


Name 


Address ..... 


(Please write plaivly.) 
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A GREAT NEW GAME. _ rae 
As I briefly announced in last week’s issue, 
I am giving you in this number something entirely 


new in the way of competitions. We all of us 
take a keen interest in the weather, particularly 
now that summer is coming along, and there are 
few of us who do not make some sort of weather 
prediction, if only to ourselves, when we wake up 
in the morning and look at the sky. This new 
contest is a splendid opportunity to turn your 
little habit of weather predicting into solid cash. 
Indeed, it should be an excellent way of carning 
for yourselves a luxurious holiday, unhampered 
by lack of money. I strongly recommend every 
reader of P.W. to try his hand at this new and 
most attractive game. Turn back to the first pago 
and read the competition carefully through. 

By the way, drop me a postcard to tell me how 
you like this number. 

TO MY OVERSEAS READERS. : 

On another page of this issue you will find the 
result of the Overseas Middles Contest No. 2. 
Altogether there was the sum of £218 to divide 
among winners, which is really excellent, but I 
want to be able to distribute an even larger sum 
in the next contest. Full particulars of Overseas 
Middles Contest No. 3 will appear in next week's 
issue, and I want all my Colonial and forcign 
readers to enter and to tell their friends about it. 
It is in this way that such a contest is made a 
success, for, in spite of Mr. P. Doubleyou’s gentle 
hints about wanting a long holiday, I can’t spare 
him to take a trip over to Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, India, and the other parts of the Empire 
to boom the contest among my Overseas readers. 
If you yourselves mean this contest to be a success, 
successful it will be ! 

PRESH AIR POOTLINE. 

In a recent issue the following appeared as a 
“ Footline ’’ contest : 

Jones, after listening to a gramophone for over 
an hour, was asked by his hostess, ‘‘ What is your 
favourite air?’’ He was so tired of the gramo- 
phone that he grabbed his hat and went out saying: 
“Fresh Air.’ That was one answer. I wanted 
other answers, and offered solid silver watches 
for the five best replies. 

Here are two of them: 

“Well, if I placed it on ‘record’ you might get 
the ‘ needle.’ ”’ 

“T am trying so hard to forget you.” 

The results of ‘‘ Footline’ contests appear on 
page 1177. 

NOT CAUGHT NAPPING. 

+ Nor long since we published on our “ World’s 
Best Stories’ page, three interesting little stories 
which we stated were told by the Marquis of Crewe. 
One of my readers, perhaps hoping to catch your 
poor old Editor napping, wrote privately to the 
Marquis to inquire if the stories were really true, 
or if we had just made them up. Having had his 
doubts satisfied, he had the courage to confess 
his deed, and the courtesy to forward to us the 
Marquis’s reply. Here it is: 

I am desired by Lord Crewe to say that the 
first of the three stories you inclose is known 
to Lord Crewe in connection with the son of 
a friend of his. The second and third stories 
are both related in connection with Lord 
Crewe’s father, Lord Houghton. 

Now we're all happy! My doubting friend 
because he’s received a penknife, and I because 
P.W. is thus once again vindicated. 
“NOODLE-DUSTED GAS-MANTLE?? 

A Few weeks ago this ‘‘ Middle ” won a prize of 
£50. The winner, Tuomas Jonnson, writes: 
** It was indeed a surprise when your representa- 
tive called upon me and told me I had won £50. 
It may interest other competitors to know how I 
came to make the winning ‘ Middle.’ I went to 
the house of a lady friend one night, and while 
there I saw her take the globe off the gas-bracket 
and dust it. I thought, § dust gets on the globe 
it surely gets onthe mantle. People can dusta 
globe—then I gave a jump and cried, ‘Got it! 
** Noodle—Dusted gas-mantle.”’ I strongly advise 
fcllow-compctitors to keep their eyes open and try 
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to use anything like that in their attempts. It 
is the best way to win prizes.’’-—— 

You are right in your advice, for the man who 
gets on in this world, no matter what he is attempt- 
ing, is the man who keeps his eyes i and who 
knows how to use the things he sees. Time and time 
again a big prize has been won by a “ Middles ” 
competitor wis has aptly made use of something 
he sces. ‘Motor Smash—She would drive!” 
which won £300; “ Tramp’s Bath—‘ Pub,’ not 


“Tub,’”’ which also carried off £300; and “ Full- 


grown—Grecngrocer's Front Oranges,” are examples 
of prize-winning lines due to competitor's observa- 
tion. Keep your eyes open and win a big prize 
this week. : 
RHYMING ADVICE. 

Ture is no need to camment on the following 


poem sent ume: by one of my readers. After you 
have read it turn to the next page! 
Come, all you readers, yo and old, 


Whose brains are cast in studious mould, 
A little wit come now unfold, 
And try to make a “ Middle.” 


With letters of the alphabet, 
To use with those already eset, 
Just trim your ideas up, and get 
The knack of making *‘ Middles.” 


Example: Windmill, take the D 

For first word ; then for next an E, 

You get “‘ Dutch Engine,” ’tis you sco 
A most descriptive “ Middle.” 


So now, dear readers, try your skill, 
You all can do it if you will, 
And when at last you top the hill, 
You’re bound to win a “ Middle.” 
WHY “TOMMY ATKINS t'? 

A FEw weeks ago the origin of the name 
‘Thomas Atkins” for soldiers in the Army was 
explained in the “Knowledge Tests” column. 
The explanation stated that it was the name 
adopted in specimen forms sent out by the Army 
Council. R. McC. writes: “I think you left out a 
very interesting point. It was the Duke of 
Wellington who originally put the name ‘ Thomas 
Atkins’ on one of the blank forms. When asked 
why he had chosen that name, he replied: ‘ He 
was the bravest. man I ever saw!’ ”"—-— 

Thank you, R. McC. ; that is quite interesting. 
The name “Thomas Atkins” is one to be proud 
of, for an action that impressed the great Duke so 
much must indeed have been a brave one. I have 
heard your explanation before, and to the best of 
my belief the “Thomas Atkins” referred to 
served in the Peninsular War. 

“GENTLEMBN, THE KING! ?? 

One toast that is always enthusiastically 
honoured at a dinner is “The King.” Lovixo 
Cup writes: “I was at a dinner the other day, 
and after the toast of ‘The King’ had been drunk 
one of the guests asserted that a certain regiment 
in the Army never drank the King’s health. He 
said that he couldn’t remember the regiment’s 
name, but I am afraid none of us believed him, 
for we all knew that the King was always honoured 
at every mess,””-—— 

TI am sorry, Lovina Cup, to shatter your dis- 
belief. The 7th Fusiliers is the regiment in question, 
and they never drink the King’s health at the mess- 
table. The story runs that a certain sovereign 
was once dining with the officers, and remarked 
that the loyalty of the corps was so undisputable 
that there was no need of such a toast. Naturally, 


the Fusiliers are extremely proud of their peculiar 
distinction. 


i om FOR pres TLINE COMPETITIONS. & 
. anéwere or attempts must written on pcs 
cards, addressed to the Editor, P i’a Weekl 
Henrietta Street London, W.c. Rey, neaneOrl Theses 
You may take part in any number of these footline 
ccmpetitions, but your reply to each must be written on 
@ eeparate postcard. ‘ 
Each postcard must bear the usnal signaturo of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresscs may not 
typewritten or printed. 


Each competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless thie condition is complied with, the competitor 
forfeits hie or her right to a prize. 

5. Mark each postcard with the name of the competi- 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. 
You will find this name in the announcement of t 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditions 
are fulfilled all the postcards may sent in one 
envelope marked ‘ Postcard” in the top left-hand 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full name and 
address of the sender. 


ct All attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, 


a Each competition ba pe pase’ 

@ prizes, a6 announ t tlines, 

awarded to the efforts considered the best nical 
8. In the event of ties for a money prize, 

be divided, and, where the awards ere gif 

will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor.. 


judged ecparately, mee 


the VE will 
ts, the prizes 
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BE ASSURED 


— 
— 


that 
TO INSURE 
with the 


ACCIDENT ¢& 


OC EA N GUARANTEE 


Corporation Ltd., Moorgate St., London, 


secures 


EASE OF MIND, 
Safeguarded Interests 
and 


Liberal Compensstion 
TEN MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any percon 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in resject 
of each accident—not the first claim cily, 


000 Taway { INSURANGE, 


£100 RAILWAY 
£1 00 CYCLING (For terms sec 
£1 00 AEROPLANE below.) 
505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,990. 


\ 


This Insurance holds good for any number of cla::1 
q, pp i 
HE OCEAN ACCIDENT D GUARANTE!N, Con 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Lesdlen, 
t within seven days to the above adress. 
muse he ae willbe paid by the above Uorporation to tha 
an accident in Great Britaiv or Ircland ty :} 5 
£2,000 passenger train in which the deco 
railway sortiny vans), and who, at the time of sic. : 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Conpon 
ti written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at tut 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so luis 4 
l representative of such person injured, should dea‘ 
a esa accident within threo calendar months thir. 
urrence. . 
anal In the event ofa person, not being a r.'v- 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of 
by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, a!th 


£2,000 each—not for one only. re ree? specially yu 

E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following coudition , 
legal representative of any person kilio.! iv 

travélling as a passenger (including post office s: 

page, or the paper in which it ‘is, with his, or her, ‘is 

tHSROVIDED. So, that the enid sum shall be paid 21° 

and that notice of the accident be given within sev na 

ELOO Mie ek aeeameet jeme 

an accident to any trainin which he, or she, may ve teu” a 


a passenger, the representative of the deceascd will «+3 
te sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether (he «= 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be ziven 
Ocgaw AccipentT and GuaRantERE Corporation, J.: 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven diy 
the occurrence of the accident. : 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the leg. 1 repres 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accilent » 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the tim 
such accident had in his, or her, possession, the Insv’ 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with 1:15, 0¢ 
her, usual signa n ink or pencil, on the s).09 


ture, written cil, 
rovided at the foot, and that death occurred withintwents:!out 
Rours thereafter, aud that notice was given of such accide:.t 
the said Corporation at above address within three days hes 
occurrence. Thts ayer may iy — at his, or Ler, plice of 
long as the coupon is signed. : 
“rd ‘undrea Pounds will be paid to the legal represe::'s 
tive of anyone dying as the directand sole result of injur! 
inflicted upon iim (or her) within the United Kinxdom ty 4 
falling aeroplane, PROvIDED that death occurs withiu twe wy 
four hours from the receipt of the injoviee, that he (or sie 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Couron-Insuran. « 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) gi:a.l 
notat the time be on the aeroplane nor e in nerouan! 4, 
ond that notice phe accident be given to the Corpurilia 
thin three its occurrence, 
withe above conditions aro of the essence of the contract. 
This insurance holds good for the current week of issue op:', 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the ‘“‘Qoean Accident and Guaranice 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3, . 
The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be tits pa 3 
ment ofa Prem‘um under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print o ue 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the sud 
corporation. No person can recover on moro than one Coupos 
Insurance-'Ticket of this paper in respect of the samo risk. 


covor 
the papcr on their person. It on x uscow A 

t's ipt to the publisher of the papor. 
sie, meranatne, Poute gibs Zar easrudiesls will ba 
sent in exchange. ees 


SIGMBEULE........s0sssscrrsssercersacencceransceraacansesessenseeeeneetines . 


Available from 9 a.m. Friday, May 9th, 1913, vat!l 
midnight Monday, May 19th, 1913 


—Can ycu suggest a polite refusal? 20 words only. Blue Bird Brooches for the five best refusals. Mark P.C.’s “ Theatre.” 


WEEK ENDING 
May 17, 1913. 
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THE IMPERIAL BEDFORD 
IS A GOOD BICYCLE 


AND SMALL DEPOSIT GETS IT. 


It is important you should buy a reliable Cycle, 
because your safety and riding comfort depend on 
the Cycle you ride. THERE IS ONLY A SLIGHT 
DIFFERENCE IN COST BETWEEN A GOOD 
RELIABLE CYCLE SUCH AS CATESBYS: 
“IMPERIAL BEDFORD ” and the poor, limb-risk- 
ing, nameless Cycle so freely offered, but there is a 
big margin of comfort and speed in favour of the 
Catesby Cycle. Small deposit gets it at once- 
Write for illustrated list and full particulars. 


CATESBYS<% 


- (Dept. 7), 
64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


CHOCOLATED 
LILY CARAMELS. 


The new, dainty sweet of irresistible 

charm —a delicious mixture of cream, 

sugar, almonds, and rich, fragrant 
chocolate. | 

ye 


ASK FOR THE CHOCOLATED 


CLARNICO 
LILY CARAMELS. 


YOU'LL LOVE 1HEM, 


Sce the name Clarnico on the bottom 
of each piece. 
Made by 


Carne, Nicxores, & Coomss Ltp., 
Victoria Park, London. 


including letters Berrie st Operators everywhere, 


U, LASCELLE, Mgr., 6 


STUDY. THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when wiiting to Advertisers 
mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” 


¥ CARRIAGE PAID. 

im Fitfed with 3Spoed Gear FREE 

AYA Since 1905 I have sold 16 000 direct to riders 
‘ 0 ADENTS SUPFLIED. 


BEFORE PAYMENT. 
Lamp, rear light, bell. pump included. 
Thousands of testimonials ; write for 
copies and catalogue. 


GEORGE BEATSON ta°tesciey terest, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement 


y eleven 
~ ferent sys of pictures, iaclod- 
in: wi izes ur es 
Krek “post CARDS. 
six styles of Tintype Pictures, 
and Brooch Pictures, Requires 
no experience whatever. Every- 
rein Fie WORLD ¢ 
percent. profit, 7 
BIGGEST MONE Y-MAKE Small investment se- 
cures complete outfit, including Camera, Tripod, and mate- 
tial for 150 pictures. Make money the first day no matter where 
you live or what you are doing. Detailed information free, 


mire EO LG, 


SCOURING & POLISHING SOAP 
Se ead = 


jouverie St., Dept. 5, Tondes, €. C2 


OVER 10,000 DOCTORS 
AND THOUSANDS CF NURSES 


Coughs, Colds, C 
Se ees Brain-fag, Weakness, Nerve- 
Troubles, Lowered Vitality, and if you are 
run-down. Will you try just one bottle? 


TEST IT FRE 


Wincarnis Works, Norwich, for a libera’ trial bottle. 


1191 


For ¢f#az, you need 
Sparkla—greatest ot 
all scouring and 
polishing soaps. 
A rub or two with Sparkla, 
and your pots, pans, and 
kettles, tarnished brass ane 
dingy copper will look spick 
and = span once again, 
USE “SPARKLA” FO 
SPRING CLEANING. 
It is the Ideal Cleanser and Polisher for 


Baths Brasswork Plant Pots Pewter 
Doors Copperwork Sculleries Stoves 
Floors Gas Stoves Toilet Ware Tables 
Marble Lavatories Linoleem Tinware 
Sinks Metalwork Pantries Wainscots 
Taps Paintwork Oilcloth Woodwork 


and a hundred and one other things. 
SPARKLA does noé contain grit or grease, and is free from poisonous and 
dangerous acids—therefore always safe. Simple to use; splendid in 
effect; rapid and thorough in action, SPARIKXKLA “ makes work easy.” 
A daily “handy” treasure to Housewives, Artizans, Motorists, 
Mechanics—in the home; on the road; in workshop or factory, 


NOT FOR CLOTHES. 


SPARKLA 


THE “NEW PROCESS" 
SCOURING AND POLIGHING SOAP. 


Save the Wrappers! 


SPARKLA is one of Watso:’s Thrce 
Famous Prize Soaps, Remember that cach 
SPARKLA wrapper counts two in 
* Wats-n’s present coimpetition, Full 
ere FREE on request, A 
Wrize is guaranteed for every com- 
petitor who follows the rules, and every 
prize is guaranteed full value. 


‘hwo Sizes: 19, Cages, OR Lance Bar, 30. Soto sy ALt Grocers, OiLMeN, AXD Stones. 


WATSON'S OTHER PRIZE SOAPS ARE: 
Watson's Matchless Clesnmser—the proved Nubolic (Disinfectant) Soap cleans 
best soap for all Household and Laundry pur- and disinfects. Wherever Nubolic is 
poses. Every tablet manufactured full-pound used, sweetness prevails, 1007-., 3}d, 
160z. Everywhere 3d. 12028., 3d., 80z8., 2d. ; 2 
If you have difficulty in obtaining any of WATSON’S THREE PRIZE SOAPS, 
write, giving your dealer’s name and addiess. Postage will be refunded. 


(N.S. Dept.), JOSEPH WATSON & SONS Ltd., Whitehall Soap Works, LEEDS 


“ADAMSS MBR@Uuielslits 


words er minnte in 

| ONE MONTH by the celebrated 

Sloan-Duployan high-speed 

system, saving a year’s study. 

Used in Parliament. Illustrated 

handbook and Jeon os 
‘ 

ORTHANG fSEonaon, Wc. 
(Tet. G1 Holtorn.) 


“FURNITURE POLISH 


Recommend 


FREE TRIAL&TEST. /ff 


MOTORCYCLES from 232-10-0. 

Your old Cycle renewed, best } ag ig 

factory finish, ask particulars ‘ 4 
The bent of evervthing in the EAGLE | [i 
SUPERB CYCLES, 1913 Catalogue 
will give you every particular and 
photograph and the special advan- | if 
tages we offer, 10 VEARS' FUL- 
LEST QUARANTEE, &c. Also|s 
ask for our 100 Instructive Diagrims 
explaining Mechanical Principles. |#)F 
‘blished at 1/6. interesting to Cyclists 

ree with our No, 13 Catalogue. 


hills, Influenza, Anzmia, 


ele 


= 


Send t'ree penny stamps to 
Coleman & Co, Ltd, C 10, 


EACLE CYCLE C’ BIRMI 
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**MIDDLES ”° 


Within the Next Few Weeks. 
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This Week We C 


Ist’ Prize 


FOR FIVE YEARS 


WHICH MUST BE We 


2nd Prize 3rd Prize 4th Pri-- 


S30 £20 BIO 


2,000 CONSOLATION GIF’? 


eax? 


COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY 


¥ my staff or by myself, so that every clieut has the opportunity to 


4 raves. 
p now making a special study of *f Middles”’ and guarantee that no better 


a : 1 for Is. Gd.; 8 for 3s. Monthly Terms: 2 weekly, 3s.; 4 weekly, 


| 
£700 


TERMS FOR ALL SOLUTIONS: 4 FOR 1s. 


FAIRGOOD 


ILL AT THE TOP 


| 2 UNDIVIDED PRIZES ALONE 


‘ a0 “Weekly Dispatch,” February 9th, 1913. 
aa “A Good Conscience—Austere Dictator Ever.” 


my 49 “Answers” Undivided First Prize. 
ce 0 “Half Brick—Bagpipe-learner's Honorarium.” 


ANOTHER BIG WINNER NEXT WEEK. 


ive two Prizes were NOT WON BY MEMBERS OF MY STAFF 
‘EMSELVES, but were wou with solutions SUPPLIED BY ME to 
the ordinary course of my business, and I will forfeit, £700 if this is not 
. correet in every respect. What other solutionist can say the same ? 

1s best solutions are sent out every week to clients, and none are kept 


cau be bought anywhere. So that you may see this for yourself at no 
| this week send €wo Free Special Solutions for ‘* Middles,’’ or for any 
yetition, to any reader, who is buying elsewhere or making his own 
Knelose stamped address. 
the best ean win, and if you accept this offer and make a careful 
uv youwill see who really does supply the best solutions. Proofs of 
vrceent wins will be sent to every applicant. 


©. {2E-WINNING SPECIALS (similar to my £350 and £500 Winners), 


6 weekly, 8s.; 8 weekly, 10s. Enclose sufficient stamped addres:es, 
10 per cent. commission on prizes over £1. 


§ FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


THE 


OFFERS 


FREE MIDDLES, etc. 


MMMMeMITLTLLTULUUUTUILULILLTUL LLL PECUU CUCL eOLLIRL EL LLLLUL Lecco Pec eooo 


This is the Free Success Coupon. 


TRY US 


Competitors’ Mutual Society, 


Beverley, Yorks. 
Dear Sir, 


vase send me two lokely Bivst Prize Winning 
WON ee ccccceceeeeseseee GHso copy of the Prize 
WINNER'S CHRONICLE, géving poor of ivins by 
hundreds of members tn-all papers, I enclose 
Stamped Addressed Envelope (or ld. stamp) and 


Fi agree to pay on wins as follows : 5s. prize, Od. 5 
# 7 7s. Gd. prize, lx.; 10s, prize, Le. Gd. 3 £1 or over, 
fy Ge 2s. Gd. in the £. If Plike your efforts you will let 


ne hare a three months’ supply on your NO WIN 
—NO PAY SYSTEM, 


WIN NO PAY, = 


Address 


Se TUTTLE LL LLL ULL LLL 
member! It’s Free!! 


Supt., C.M.S., 
North Bar Without, Beverley. 


£2 A WEEK “ay 
FOR 5 YEARS. —“ 


The above is the best and biggest prize ever offered for 2 
Contest. Would YOU like to win it? Of course you would, Well, why not send 
an order fur MIDDLES to the best SPECIALIST in the COMPETITION 
BUSINESS? Although only a few weeks have clapsed of 1918, [ have already 
won MORE BIG PRIZES than all the other advertisers combined. tn my last 
3 advertisements in this periodical [ have given proof of winning £2300 in BiG 
PRIZES for my clients, aud mind you, those are only a FEW of my BIG WINS. 
It naturally foHows, that as | have given you proof of winning £2,300 for clients 1 
RECENT BIG WINS, I must also have wou thousands of sinaller prizes for my 
clients. There is no doubt about it, my clients are reaping a splendid harvest. it 
the past season has been the winter of your discontent, let me make the present 
season the summer of your delight. Every win TE publish was personally supplied 
by me to the winners, and every winner is a bona-tide chent. To make this public 
statement, because so many advertisers publish wins in their advertisement» which 


they did not supply to the winners, 
“ANSWERS” SIMPLETS. 
: ” 
Mite’s Heavy Homework. 
sers Combined, therefore, if you have your eye on a £3 400, or « £500 FIRST 


STILL ANOTHER 1913 SUCCESS! 
(April 12th, 1913). 
Supplied by nv to a LEWES clirnt, 
IN RECEN BIG WINS. 
00, £ 
PRIZE, you cannot do-better than compete with my * WINNING SPECIALS.” 


SECOND PRIZE IN 
“More Than Enough— 
MAKING A GRAND TOTAL OF 
Thavevlready won Twice as many First Prizes as ali the other Adverti- 


THE ONE AND ONLY MORE NEW THE ONLY COMPETITION 
RECORD HOLDER WINS NEXT JOURNALIST CONTINUALLY 
of BIG WINS. WEEK. WINNING BIG PR!ZES. 


TERMS (Any Contest): 


““WINNING SPECIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 forl-; 4 for 
16; 8 for 3 -, and stsmped address. 

MONTHLY TERMS: 2° Winning Specials" weekly, 3.-; 4 weckly, 5.6; 6 weekly, 
8'-; 8 weekly, 10/-, and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. as 

Stamped Addressed Envelopes for all Replies. 15 per cent. commission on all wins 
over Llin value. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL 


Cempetition Journalist, 


9 Stechford, BIRMINGHAM 


MUSLIN ROBES 


Like this one 


are being 


GIVEN FREE 


to Readers of 


HOME NOTES 


N 
Id. Geiltinu: Id. 


= 


I ask you to test “A Koylock Middle” 
for yourself -to “try before you buy.” 
I know what Keylock efforts have done, 
and are doing, for hundreds of com- 
petitors—and [ know [can do the same 
for you. You cannot afford to miss an 
opportunity of winning from £160 to 
£800 for nothing, so 4 up the coupon 
to-day and take the first step towards 


SUCCES, 


SEND 
THE 
COUPON 
FOR 2 
FREE 
TRIAL 
MIDDLES 


To Mr. Co Kevrock, 
Tur Compererion Wizarp, Sout Srreur, Wenn 


Please sem rac Two FREE Trial Efforts for. .. 7 
and hook fall ot testimoutals (iiaacs andeaddresses) frome clients who dave 
won with your aid. b etielose Ld. stamp for postage and agree to pay yun Ss, 


inthe £Lif a win results, 


AQUiC89s. savivriinsinisa cxvacwnaseeacincdiseaaes convene diveasestedunisaaineanmnty 


? 


YOU REALLY NEED | | 
not, and should not, allow worry to get a grip on you.. Undoubtedly the tendency to worry is one of 
the curses of modern life, the consequence, largely, of increasingly competitive conditions. There is a 
story told of an old man, who said. to his son: “ During the course of my long life | have worried 
about many things—very few of which have ever happened.” Of course, while avoiding worry, it is 
necessary to exercise proper forethought and care. Especially is this so in regard to one’s health. 
Neglect is often the sole cause of some digestive disturbance. Sluggish liver is well known to haye 
a depressing ‘effect upon the mind and to be unfavourable to mental activity and calm, clear thought. 
If therefore you would preserve a healthy mind in a healthy body, you should caunteract warniny 
symptoms immediately they appear and you cannot do this better than by taking 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


| 

i 
the remedy par excellence for irregularities of the stomach, liver, kidneys and bowels. Numberless se | 
men and women in all ranks of society have used this medicine with gratifying results, and the repu- 19% 
tation of it has grown to such an extent that the name and fame of Beecham’s Pills are world wide. ‘| 
Popularly declared to be “ Worth a Guinea a Box,” this excellent specific should find a'place in every 4 | 
household. Everyone—man, woman and child—occasionally needs a little corrective medicine and there S 


is nothing better for the purpose than Beecham’s Pills. They are safe and reliable and, taken in 

accordance with the directions, will always do good. If by any chance you have never yet used this 

celebrated medicine, try it and judge for yourself. You will find that you can keep yourself well and 
: hearty by taking Beecham's Pills 


NOW AND THEN. 


Yr ettenstera” | 
: See that bottle? Be"... 
Wbaeanrerenacs. | 
ee It's yours. Send at once. Yee 


res 


-‘|Are you a Skin Sufferer \ 


Here's a splendid opportunity for every skin sufferer to prove 


yourself untold future misery. 
the value of Antexema. Weare offering a Free Trial, confident 


face spots, lip and chin troubles, a rash, a bad leg, bi 


that the first touch of this unique British skin remedy will be more 
convincing than any other argument. , The Free Trial starts your 
cure. It stops all irritation, pain and inflammation. Continue with 
Antexema, and in a short time your eczema, bad leg, bad hand, 
face spots, or ugly rash will be cured. You may have been tortured, 
disfigured, and humiliated for years, and your case may have baffled 
the highe-t medical skill, but Antexema will conquer your enemy 
once ant for all. ‘That's why you must get Antexema. 

J. W., a dispensing analytical chemist, York, writes: “An old 
lady. ys years of age, living with her daughter, granddaughter and 
grandchildren--four generations in one home—has had a wonderful 
cure by means of Antexema, and speaks very highly of it.” 

Antexcma is not an ointment, and it is-invisible on the skin. It was 
discoverel by a well-known physician, and every bottle is prepared 
from his original prescription, under scientific supervision, in our own 
laboratory. ‘There is nothing else in the world like Antexema. 
That is why it is so marvellously popular with doctors, nurses, and 
the public. Apply Antexcma the moment your skin becomes cracked, 


chapped, red or rough, or an eruption appears, and you will save 


scalp trouble, or any other skin ailment should immediately 
Free Trial and use it. That is the first step towards complete ¢ 
Do your duty to your skin, and get Antexema to-day. Supplied by a! 
and stores everywhere. . Also of BootsCash Chemists, Army and Nz: 
Service Stores, Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, Parke’s, Taylor’s Drug | 
Lewis and Burrows’, at ts. 14d. and 2s. od.; or post free in plain wrap) 


and 2s. 9d. from Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W.  Al:o 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Africa, and Europe. 


Sign this Form 
and get your Antexema Free Trial at ©: 


To Antexema Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Please send me fais 
book, ‘‘Skin Troubles,’ for which I enclose three penny stamps, also fre" 
Antexema and Antexema Soap, the famous skin soap. 


Name! sisnsspsassnsrecnsaranreaeansaeutee caves <ieeWiewn sani vnrarooriger mnnnesiennnseled i 


Pearson's Weekly, UG/SISs sissccscscasassaavcereneavecineosrsnaanceenenarne Te 4¢ 


| 
4 
Every sufferer from eczema. : | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


